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A  MESSAGE  FROM  DR.  HOLLY  CARTER 


Dear  Black  Students: 

The  Department  of  African  Ameri- 
can Studies  is  pleased  to  welcome  both 

new  and  returning  students  as  we 
begin  the  academic  year  1979-80.  We' 
hope  that  the  educational  and  personal 
experiences  you  have  while  at  North- 
eastern will  be  beneficial.  The  Depart- 
ment, with  new  faculty  and  a  revised 
and  exciting  cuniculum,  is  here  to 
serve  your  needs. 

The  Department  offers  not  only  a 
major  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science,  but  also  a  minor 
in  African  American  Studies.  All 
requirements  are  listed  below.  Our 
course  offerings  cover  all  liberal  arts 
disciplines  and  can  be  used  to  satisfy 


both  arts  and  sciences  distribution 
requirements  and  electives  for  all 
colleges  at  Northeastern. 

The  Department  is  always  open  for 
learning,  talking  to  faculty,  advising, 
relaxing,  and  it  is  also  another  place 
for  you  to  feel  at  home. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  and 
serving  you  soon. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Holly  M.Carter 
Acting  Chairperson 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN  STUDIES  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS: 


PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 

AIMS:  The  Department  of  African- 
American  Studies  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity offers  an  interdisciplinary  study 
of  the  black  experience  with  two 
central  purposes:  1)  to  provide  aca- 
demically rigorous  and  exciting  courses 
for  all  students  interested  in  the  field, 
and  2)  to  contribute  to  the  students' 
ability  to  develop  research  and  analyt- 
ical skills  and  to  apply  this  learning, 
whatever  their  disciphne  or  career 
objective. 

By  presenting  fresh  perspectives 
while  remaining  firmly  grounded  in 
traditional  academic  standards,  the 
courses  in  the  Department  of  African- 
American  Studies  aid  the  student  in 
developing  the  skill  of  critical  think- 
ing. In  addition,  the  curriculum  is 
designed  to  present  the  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  attain  a  facility  with 
language.  Both  of  these  skills,  sound 
thinking  and  effective  use  of  language, 
are  symbols  of  a  meaningful  liberal 
arts  education  and  form  a  strong  basis 
for  professional  or  graduate  work. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MAJOR:  A 

major  in  African-American  Studies 
provides  preparation  for  a  wide  range 
of  professions  including  education, 
law,  medicine,  and  business. 

Students  majoring  in  the  depart- 
ment may  select  an  area  of  concentra- 
tion from  seven  subject  areas  and  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
advisor. 

Students  from  other  discipUnes 
should  find  that  the  courses  in  Afri- 
can-American Studies  are  designed  to 
complement  and  enrich  their  chosen 
concentrations. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  MAJOR:  Courses  in 
the  department  are  organized  under 
seven  major  subject  areas:  Applied 
Science,  Economics,  Education,  His- 
tory, Humanities,  Political  Science, 
and  Sociology/Psychology.  Courses 
taken  in  the  Department  may  be 
credited  toward  degree  requirements 
for  all  liberal  arts  students. 

African-American  Studies  majors 
may  study  for  either  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (B.A.)  or  Bachelor  of  Science 


(B.S.)  degree.  All  majors  are  required 
to  take  the  following  subjects: 

25.237   African  American  History  I 
25.201   African  American  Literature  I 
25.210  Contemporary  Issues  in  Black 
Society 

25.269  Race  Relations  in  America 
25.170  Economic  Issues  in  Minority 

Communities 
25.255   Public  Policy  Analysis 
25.212  The  Black  Family 
25.191   Research  Seminar 
25.195   Directed  Study  for  Senior 

Thesis 

25.194  Field  Research  Seminar  for 
Seniors 

Faculty  Advisers  work  with  students 
to  help  them  select  electives  within 
their  chosen  area  of  concentration  to 
fulfill  their  distribution  and  language 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  or  career  package  programs 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MINOR:  In 

an  effort  to  meet  the  educational  and 
career  needs  of  students  who  are 
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Degree  requirements  cont. 


majoring  in  other  areas  but  have 
special  interests  in  African-American 
Studies,  the  Department  offers  a 
minor  in  African-American  Studies. 
The  program  consists  of  a  core  of 
three  courses,  as  well  as  a  broad  range 
of  electives  and  minor  concentration 
clusters  to  accommodate  individual 
needs.  To  quaHfy  for  a  minor  in  Afri- 
can-American Studies,  a  student  must 
take  28  quarter  hours  in  the  field,  as 
described  below: 

Required  Courses: 

25.269  Race  Relations  in  America 
25 . 1 9 1   Research  Seminar 
25.200  Introduction  to  African 

American  Studies  (New 

Course) 

Elective/Concentration  Clusters: 

Any  four  courses  in  African-American 
Studies  of  an  advanced  nature,  to  be 
selected  by  the  student  and  depart- 
ment adviser  in  Une  with  the  student's 
education  and  career  needs:  i.e.,  a 
student  interested  in  health  careers 
might- select  a  list  of  minor  electives 
which  would  include  Black  Scientific 
Development,  Community  Medicine 
and  Health  Care,  the  Epidemiology  of 
Black  Diseases  and  Poverty  and  Health 
Care. 


African  American 
Studies'  Professors 


Mr.  Joseph  D.  Warren,  Economics 

Associate  Professor  Warren  presently 
teaches  economic  related  courses  in 
the  Department  and  serves  as  coordi- 
nator of  the  department  research  and 
development  committee.  Formerly, 
Professor  Warren  served  as  Director  of 
the  Upward  Bound  Program  at  Bran- 
deis  University  and  was  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  Dukakis  administration.  He 
holds  a  B.S.  in  Economics  from  A&T 
State  University  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  and  an  M.A.  from  the  Flor- 
ence Heller  School  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Social  Research  at  Brandeis 


University,  where  he  is  also  a  doctoral 
candidate. 

Dr.  Holly  M.  Carter,  Political  Science 

Acting  Chairperson  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Carter  is  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor specializing  in  political  socializa- 
tion and  behavior  and  public  policy. 
She  received  a  doctorate  in  political 
science  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  Asian  (Chinese)  politics, 
poUtical  development,  and  political 
communication  and  behavior.  She  has 
been  with  the  Department  at  North- 
eastern since  1974.  Professor  Carter 
developed -the  political  science  and  the 
research  courses  and  has  recently 
revised  the  overall  curriculum  offered 
by  the  Department,  and  she  serves  as 
faculty  adviser  to  both  student  majors 
and  minors. 

Dr.  Virgil  Wood,  Theology,  Education 

Dr.  Virgil  Wood,  who  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  African-American 
Institute  in  1979,  received  his 
Doctorate  in  Education  from  Harvard 
University.  He  has  held  numerous 
educational  and  church  positions  with 
such  groups  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Blue  Hill  Christian  Center 
and  Parish,  and  the  Harvard  University 
Divinity  School.  Among  his  research 
works,  he  has  authored  two  books, 
one  of  them  a  forthcoming  work  on 
the  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Dr.  Wood's  research  interests  also 
include  inner  city  youth  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Black  church  in  America. 

Mr.  Gregory  T.  Ricks,  Education 

Gregory  T.  Ricks  is  currently  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Com- 
munity Development  and  Associate 
Dean  of  Administration  at  North- 
eastern University.  In  addition  he  is  an 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Pieviously,  Dean  Ricks 
served  as  Director  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  at  Northeastern 
University  for  four  years,  taught  in  the 
Newton  pubUc  schools  and  was  a  staff 


researcher  for  desegregation  of  the 
Boston  pubUc  schools.  He  is  directly 
involved  with  many  civic,  community, 
professional  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, most  recently  having  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Council  for  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  Inc.  (METCO). 
Dean  Ricks  received  his  Bachelor's 
degree  from  Hampton  Institute  in  Vir- 
ginia; a  Master's  in  Education  and  City 
Planning  from  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  will  shortly  receive 
his  Doctorate  in  Education  from  Har- 
vard University. 

Mr.  Daniel  Nyangani,  African  Studies 
and  History 

Mr.  Nyangani,  an  Instructor,  has  been 
with  the  African-American  Studies 
Department  since  its  beginning  in 
1973.  He  received  an  M.A.  in  History 
from  Boston  University  and  M.A.  in 
Political  Science  from  Northeastern 
University.  He  is' a  candidate  for  the 
Ph.D.  at  Boston  University.  Mr.  Nyan- 
gani has  taught  courses  with  a  focus  in 
African  history,  politics,  and  language. 
Prior  to  joining  the  African-American 
Studies  Department,  he  taught  for  the 
African-American  Institute  of  Black 
Studies  and  also  Highland  Park  Free 
School.  He  taught  history  of  East  and 
West  Africa,  and  also  Kiswahili  for  the 
Black  Community  at  Large.  He  has 
been  the  coordinator  of  the  Pan- 
African  Division  within  the  African- 
American  Studies  Department  since 
1970  and  has  served  as  a  liaison  bet- 
ween the  African  embassies  in  the 
USA  and  the  African-American  Insti- 
tute and  Studies  Department. 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden,  History 

Robert  C.  Hayden,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor,  is  an  historian,  educator, 
and  author.  His  areas  of  research  and 
writing  include  special  topics  in  urban 
Afro-American  history  and  the  history 
of  Afro-Americans  in  science,  inven- 
tion and  medicine.  He  is  the  author  of 
four  books  and  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  A  fro- American  his- 
tory of  Boston.  Since  1974  he  has 
Cont.  on  page  26 
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—  WINTER  COURSES  — 


1980  WINTER  COURSE  OFFERINGS 


Course  # 

Title 

Sequence 

Instructor 

25.100 

Black  Americans  in  Science,  Technology  and  Medicine 

6 

Hayden 

25.103 

Educational  Issues  for  Minority  Communities 

5 

Ricks 

25.136 

The  Economics  of  Urban  Poverty 

6 

Warren 

25.170 

Economic  Issues  in  Minority  Communities 

4 

Warren 

25.171 

Poverty  and  Health  Care 

7 

Arnold 

25.179 

Black  Psychological  Identity 

3 

Gray 

25.180 

Epidemiology  of  Black  Diseases 

1 

Arnold 

25.194 

Field  Research  Seminar  for  Seniors 

10 

Carter 

25.200 

Introduction  to  African  American  Studies 

4 

Gray 

25.202 

African  American  Literature  II 

9 

Astro 

25.204 

Black  Poetry  -  CANCELLED 

2 

Edison 

25.205 

Literary  Imagery  in  Black  Writing 

4 

Edison 

25.209 

African  Civilization  II 

8 

Nyangani 

25.214 

History  of  East  Africa 

2 

Nyangani 

25.219 

The  Black  Elderly 

3 

Warren 

25.234 

Africa  Today 

4 

Nyangani 

25.236 

Religion  in  Black  American  Society 

1 

Wood 

25.238 

African  American  History  II 

5 

Hayden 

25.247 

Racial  Integration  and  Its  Impact  on  Education 

6 

Turner 

25.269 

Race  Relations  in  America 

2 

Gray 

25.270 

Black  Pohtical  Thought  (TO  BE  CANCELLED) 

10 

Staff 

25.291 

Directed  Study 

7 

Staff 

25.292 

Directed  Study 

8 

Staff 

Warm  wishes  from 
The  Onyx  for  a  speedy  recovery 

for 

Norma  Woods 


A  VISIT  REMEMBERED 


Written  By 

Gregory  M.  Smith,  Onyx  Correspondent 

The  Northeastern  University 
African-American  Institute  hosted  the 
Seventh  Annual  Unity  and  Awards 
Ceremony  on  Friday,  June  1st,  1979. 
The  purpose  of  this  ceremony  was  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
black  students  in  the  areas  of  acade- 
mics, athletics,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and  leadership.  This  event  was 
held  at  the  Union  United  Methodist 
Church  in  the  black  community.  The 
Unity  and  Awards  Ceremony  also 
marked  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Institute,  to  provide 
counseling,  tutorial  services,  social  and 
cultural  activities  for  black  students. 
In  addition  to  the  Institute  presenta- 
tion that  took  place  on  that  evening, 
this  function  also  gave  students  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  new  Dean 
and  Director  of  the  African-American 
Institute,  Dr.  Virgil  Wood,  and 
experience  the  warm  spiritual  guidance 
of  civil  rights  leader  Dr.  Benjamin  E. 
Mays. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  was  to  deli- 
ver the  keynote  address.  Dr.  Mays' 
topic  was  on  the  theme  "Meeting 
Tomorrow's  Challenges  Today  with 
Academic,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Pre- 
paration." The  major  focus  of  Dr. 
Mays'  speech  was  to  encourage  Black 
students  to  be  bridge-builders  who  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  future  of  Black 
Americans.  Dr.  Mays  also  stated  the 
importance  of  Black  Students  being 
prepared  to  meet  the  Challenge  of 
instiUing  moraUty  and  spirituality  in  a 
society  whose  heros  such  as  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Lincoln  have  never 
included  Black  Americans  in  the 
framework  of  American  Liberty  and 
Freedom. 

Dr.  Mays  was  the  former  President 
of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  from  1940-1967.  Prior  to 
becoming  President  of  Morehouse 
College,  Dr.  Mays  was  Dean  of  Howard 
University's  School  of  Theology.  Dr. 
Mays  received  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  Bates  College  and  later  went  on 
to  get  a  Master's  and  Ph.D  from  the 


Students  meet  Dr.  Mays  after  completing 
a  Directed  Study  course  on  his  life. 


(a  Jet  photo) 


University  of  Chicago  in  Theology.  Dr. 
Mays  has  authored  books  such  as 
"Seeking  To  Be  Christian  In  Race 
Relations",  "The  Negro  Church", 
"The  Negro's  God"  and  numerous 
theologian  treatises  and  essays.  Dr. 
Mays  was  very  active  in  the  Ecumeni- 
cal movement  to  bridge  the  gap  on  the 
issue  of  "Christianity  and  Race."  Dr. 
Mays  was  a  member  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  a  past  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Mays  influences  many  of  the 
Morehouse  College  students  through  a 
weekly  Tuesday  afternoon  Chapel 
discussion.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meetings  that  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  became  immensely 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  going  into 
the    ministry.    Through    Dr.  Mays' 


encouragement,  the  late  Civil  Rights 
Leader  gained  a  sense  of  racial  pride. 
Morehouse  College  has  produced  other 
distinguished  Alumni  such  as  Atlanta 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  Georgia 
State  Representative  Julian  Bond, 
Ebony  Magazine  Associate  Editor  and 
Historian,  Lerone  Bennett,  to  name  a 
few  of  the  notable  alumni  that  Dr. 
Mays  has  played  a  part  in  producing. 

Though  Dr.  Mays  has  passed  retire- 
ment age  some  time  ago,  he  remains 
very  active  in  the  movement  and 
struggle  for  black  people.  Dr.  Mays 
currently  serves  as  President  of  the 
Atlanta  School  Board  of  Education. 

A  class  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Mays  was 
taught  by  Dr.  Wood  in  preparation  for 
his  arrival.  The  class  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Mays  and  enjoyed  his  presence 
immensely. 
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President  Ryder 

On  Black  Recruitment 


by 

Gregory  M.  Smith 


ONYX  Staffer,  Gregory  M.  Smith 
had  an  opportunity  to  interview  Pre- 
sident Ryder  on  a  host  of  different 
issues  and  concerns  to  the  Black  Com- 
munity of  Northeastern  University. 

Question:  President  Ryder,  under 
your  tenure  as  President  of  North- 
eastern, how  do  you  feel  blacks  have 
fared  in  the  areas  of  student  admis- 
sions, recruitment  of  black  profession- 
als in  the  ranks  of  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators? 

President  Ryder:  Progress  has  been 
steady,  but  too  slow.  I  feel  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  more 
applications  of  black  students.  That  in 
fact,  we  have  been  able  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  to  bring  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  black  freshmen,  at  least 
in  large  numbers  to  previous  years.  I 
still  don't  feel  we  really  have  a  solid 
percentage  of  a  black  freshman  class.  I 
would  like  to  see  another  two  to  three 
percent  at  the  very  minimum  that  we 
have  been  aiming  for  in  the  ten  per- 
cent range.  The  average  has  been 
around  eight  or  nine  percent.  We  are 
bringing  in  something  in  excess  of 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  black  students  in  the  freshman 
class.  I  would  rather  see  that  around 
up  in  the  four  hundred  figure,  if  we 
could  get  the  right  quality  of  students. 

I  think  the  progress  has  been  steady 
in  terms  of  the  employee  groups,  but 
again  in  especially  the  faculty  Unes,  it 
has  been  agonizingly  slow.  Part  of  the 
reasons  are  the  high  competition  for 
qualified  minority  faculty  members. 
And  the  fact  Northeastern  is  still  a 
predominantly  white  institution  and 
to  that  extent  probably  does  not 
attract  some  people  who  are  eager  to 
move  if  we  give  them  faculty  posi- 
tions. Our  greatest  success  has  certain- 
ly tended  to  be  in  the  administrative 
lines,  junior  administrative  and  some 
senior  administrators.  I'm  delighted  we 
have  been  able  to  attract  people  like 
Ellen  Jackson,  John  Bryant,  Joe  War- 


ren most  recently  and  Virgil  Wood.  I 
think  these  people  are  symbolic  of  the 
very  distinguished  black  professional 
group.  By  their  very  presence,  there 
can  be  a  kind  of  magnetism  that  I 
think  will  in  future  years  provide  a 
very  much  substantial  progress  towards 
attracting  people  of  talent.  But,  the 
recruitment  in  terms  of  faculty  looks 
forward,  all  the  Deans  are  eager  to 
improve  minority  membership  in  the 
faculty  ranks.  There  is  still  unfortun- 
ately much  too  small  a  percentage  in 
the  total  mix.  I  will  continue,  as 
Ellen  Jackson  is  doing  to  continue  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  expand  the 
portion,  but  it  is  slow,  much  slower 
than  everyone  will  wish. 

Question:  President  Ryder,  in  the 
technical  and  scientific  fields  such  as 
Nursing  there  are  a  low  degree  of  black 
students  enrolled  as  majors.  Most  of 
the  black  students  are  concentrated  in 
the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Education 
and  Criminal  Justice.  Will  these  stu- 
dents have  the  skills  needed  in  a  grow- 


ing industrial,  technological  society? 

President  Ryder:  There  are  tremen- 
dous opportunities  in  the  technologi- 
cal field  of  Engineering  and  Business. 
It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  there  aren't 
more  students  in  the  pipeline.  Some  of 
it  obviously  reflects  secondary  school 
preparation  and  many  students  who 
have  come  from  relatively  poor  high 
schools  without  solid  math  and/or 
science  backgrounds  feel  more  comfor- 
table in  the  humanities  and  liberal  arts. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  many 
minority  students  are  strongly  con- 
cerned with  social  change.  1  think  they 
have  a  strong  sensitivity  and  desire  to 
help  people  and  this  impulse  leads 
them  to  liberal  arts  in  fields  like  socio- 
logy and  others  and  I  don't  think 
that's  all  too  bad  because  we  need  that 
kind  of  professional  person  as  well. 

Question:  But  considering  the  job 
cutbacks  in  the  public  sector  shouldn't 
black  students  be  encouraged  in  high 
school  and  when  they  arrive  here  at 
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Northeastern  to  seek  opportunities  in 
the  technological  fields  of  business, 
engineering,  nursing,  and  allied  health? 

President  Ryder:  There  is  no  ques- 
tion because  there  is  a  great  possibihty 
of  good  job  opportunities  in  some  of 
these  fields  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
growing  in  the  future  as  opposed  to 
teaching  education.  We  have  had  some 
improvement  at  the  MBA  level  and  at 
the  undergraduate  level  in  the  College 
of  Business. 

Question:  But  what  about  Liberal 
Arts  undergraduates  who  don't  have 
any  business  skills,  are  any  efforts 
being  made  to  recruit  black  graduates 
from  this  university  into  the  MBA 
program  here? 

President  Ryder:  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  specific  programs.  I  would  say 
that  the  success  of  the  program  in 
Engineering  suggests  one  of  the  things 
we  should  do  if  money  allows  it.  This 
is  to  try  to  develop  a  program  similar 
to  Dave  Blackman's  which  would  seek 
to  recruit  students  specifically  into 
some  of  the  other  professional  fields. 
Dave,  as  you  know,  is  going  into  the 
high  schools  now  with  some  outside 
foundation  help  and  develop  programs 
for  Pre-Freshmen  at  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Year  of  high  school  to  try  to 
strengthen  math  preparation  and  to 
try  to  get  students  interested  and 
motivated  toward  engineering  as  a 
possible  career.  There  is  a  similar  pro- 
gram that  the  Urban  League  is  at- 
tempting to  introduce  in  the  Boston 
area,  that  will  involve  industry  in 
encouraging  programs,  counseling'and 
enrichment  at  the  high  school  level  to 
make  more  students  aware  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  technical  field  such 
as  engineering  and  science.  We  are  at  a 
point  where  I  think  we  have  tested 
certain  kinds  of  procedures,  some  of 
them  work  and  we  ought  to  build  on 
that.  And  certainly  Northeastern  has  a 
unique  opportunity  for  people  to 
enter  in  the  professions.  The  salaries 
are  good. 


Question:  Getting  back  to  the  point 
concerning  black  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative employment.  Why  is  it  that  the 
blacks  that  are  hired  are  put  in  areas 
where  they  are  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  decision  making  authority  at 
Northeastern.  For  example,  black  pro- 
fessionals and  administrators  who  are 
relegated  to  positions  such  as  Chair- 
person of  African-American  Studies 
Department,  the  Institute  Director, 
the  Community  Development  and 
Affirmative  Action  Directors.  Do  you 
really  think  that  these  administrators 
have  any  real  decision  making  power 
and  influence  at  the  University? 

President  Ryder:  They  obviously 
have  quite  a  lot  of  influence  and 
power.  I  think  it  is  true  especially  in 
the  past  too  many  black  administra- 
tors have  been  given  responsibility 
only  in  areas  where  minority  emplo- 
yees, or  minority  students  were  princi- 
pal constituents.  We  are  certainly  try- 
ing to  move  away  from  that  direction. 
Certainly,  the  employment  of  Arthur 
Smith  as  the  Executive  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  was  intended  to 
be  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  desire 
to  put  black  professionals  into  the 
mainline  of  authority  in  Administra- 
tion. John  O'Bryant's  appointment  in 
the  administration  area  is  simply 
designed  to  show  that  a  black  person 
can  be  in  a  responsible  role  of  Admini- 
stration. We  are  certainly  looking  for 
additional  key  black  administrators 
who  will  not  be  isolated  in  any  way  to 
the  concern  of  minority  affairs,  but  to 
be  a  central  part  of  the  main  operating 
organization. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  you 
maintain  a  profile  of  visibility  to  the 
black  community  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. In  other  words,  do  you  feel 
that  charges  by  black  students,  black 
staff  and  faculty  that  you  are  isolated 
in  terms  of  contact  and  interacting 
with  the  black  community  is  a  valid 
charge? 

President  Ryder:  I  am  afraid  that  I 
would  have  to  stand  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  isolation,  more  than  I  would 
like  not  only  with  the  black  commun- 
ity, but  with  the  University  Commun- 
ity in  general.  One  of  the  burdens  I 
carry  is  trying  to  maintain  a  schedule 
which  involves  a  lot  of  outside  rela- 
tionships beyond  the  university 
campus.  At  the  same  time  I  try  to 
cover  both  contact  and  problems  on 


the  campus  that  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
I  found  in  some  respects  the  Presiden- 
cy to  be  a  lonely  job.  I  used  to  have  an 
open  door  policy  as  Executive  Vice- 
President.  Unfortunately,  as  you  see 
from  my  desk  piled  high  with  paper- 
work, there  is  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
sulting and  coordinating  with  Vice- 
Presidents  and  other  major  administra- 
tors that  I  have  to  do  on  campus.  And 
increasingly  I  have  to  be  off-campus  in 
terms  with  various  agencies.  Let  me 
just  give  you  an  example.  I  am  current- 
ly involved  as  the  President  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  University  Pre- 
sidents concerned  with  Desegregation 
in  the  School  System.  I  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  a  Coordinating  Committee 
relative  to  the  pairings  of  business 
partnership  and  cultural  partnerships 
of  universities.  I  am  Chairman  of  an 
Urban  League  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment which  is  just  getting  started 
which  is  trying  to  identify  ways  in 
which  training  programs  can  be  bought 
into  place  to  assist  in  serving  the  hard 
to  employ  in  the  community.  This 
plus  a  variety  of  other  special  duties 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  kind 
of  external  activities  and  that  com- 
bined with  fund-raising  and  visits  to 
Senators,  Congressmen  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  at  the  State  level  and  a 
variety  of  ceremony  functions.  None 
of  this  allows  me  to  interact  as  much 
as  I  like.  According  to  the  other  issue, 
I  really  think  that  I  welcome  Ellen 
Jackson's  suggestion  that  we  have 
monthly  meetings  which  this  office  is 
sponsoring  with  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  minority  community.  Now 
we  have  three  or  four  regular  monthly 
meetings,  which  we  bring  together  all 
representative  cross  sections  of  staff 
people.  In  a  small  way,  this  seems  to 
be  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  get- 
ting both  communication  and  what  are 
the  problems  confronting  the  black 
staff. 

Question:  In  light  of  the  report  by 
the  New  England  Schools  and  College 
Association  that  students  will  have  to 
be  included  in  the  University  gover- 
nance process,  why  is  the  choice  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  '79  Planning  Commit- 
tee recommendation  concerning  a 
commencement  speaker  being  ig- 
nored? 

President  Ryder:  I  think,  first  of 
all,  that  their  recommendation  is  not 
being  ignored.  The  running  of  a  com- 
Cont.  on  page  44 
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Northeastern  currently  has  over 
2,100  employees,  and  188  of  them  are 
Black.  Out  of  188  Black  employees 
approximately  25%  are  in  administra- 
tive, faculty,  or  staff  classification. 
The  remaining  75%  are  in  a  service, 
technical,  clerical  or  other  category. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have 
made  progress  in  gaining  Black  pro- 
fessionals at  N.U.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  have  made  progress  in  bringing 
Black  students  to  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. The  main  thing  that  cannot  be 
denied  is  that  one  group,  the  Black 
Professional,  is  here  because  of  the 
other,  the  Black  Student,  and  vice 
versa.  I  stress  the  importance  of  the 
relationship  because  each  one's  exis- 
tence depends  on  the  other's  presence. 

One  fact  we  are  sure  of,  this 
Nation's  racial  turbulence  during  the 
1960's  created  the  demand  for  equal 
representation  of  Blacks  in  all  areas  of 
America's  system.  Most  of  the  Black 
faces  on  the  visible  side  of  North- 
eastern University,  student  or 
employee,  came  after  the  riots  and  set 
of  demands  initiated  by  a  handful  of 
frustrated  Blacks.  No  one  would  have 
thought  prior  to  1965,  of  placing  a 
Black  person  in  the  position  of  Vice 
President  of  Student  Affairs. 

The  following  series  of  interviews 
was  done  to  illustrate  the  changes  in 
time  at  Northeastern  University  as  it 
relates  to  the  Black  employee.  The 
Black  employees  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity who  were  among  the  first  to 
get  their  jobs  are  within  the  service 
area  of  employment.  Thomas  Walker  is 
a  painter  for  Northeastern  University. 
He  began  working  here  in  1962.  In 
1962,  the  President  of  Northeastern 
University,  Kenneth  Ryder,  was  a 
faculty  member. 

Thomas  Walker  is  constantly  on  the 
move,  especially  during  the  summer 
months  when  Northeastern  University 
is  preparing  for  the  fall  quarter.  The 
ONYX  was  able  to  get  together  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes  one  afternoon 
to  note  how  he  sees  things  at  North- 
eastern University. 

Mr.  Walker  talked  about  his  first 
years    at    Northeastern  University, 
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reflecting  on  the  small  amount  of 
Black  Students  enrolled.  "There  were 
only  about  20  or  30  Black  Students  on 
campus  at  that  time.  Many  of  them 
were  foreign  students.  The  only  way 
they  got  in  was  the  Ford  Foundation 
Scholarship.  ...  It  makes  me  feel  good 
to  see  so  many  more  Black  faces 
around,  especially  young  Black  faces.  I 
just  hope  all  the  Black  Students  that 
are  here  are  taking  full  advantage  of  all 
the  areas  Northeastern  has  to  offer. 
Get  as  many  A's  out  of  this  place  as 
you  can,  if  not  you  are  only  hurting 
yourself." 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  really  make 
mention  of  racial  animosity  within  his 
time  at  Northeastern  University.  He 
just  takes  care  of  his  business  and 
avoids  a  whole  lot  of  complexities. 

With  the  seniority  that  Thomas 
Walker  has  as  a  long-standing  em- 
ployee with  Northeastern  University, 
we  asked  him  about  how  he  viewed  his 
progress  here.  "Seniority  here  doesn't 
mean  anything.  I  could  be  a  supervisor 
tomorrow  if  1  wanted  to  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  caught  in  the  middle  and 
the  fall  guy.  The  man  on  top  promotes 
someone  else  so  that  they  can  do  the 
dirty  work  that  he  designs." 

Brother  Walker  is  someone  you 
should  talk  to  if  you  can  get  him  to 
slow  down  for  one  second.  He  always 
has  his  white  painter  overalls  on  and 
shoes  which  are  spattered  with  paint. 
He  is  somewhat  short,  light  brown 
skinned,  and  has  a  slightly  receding 
hairline.  He  is  a  straight  forward  per- 
son and  very  candid  about  things.  We 
asked  Walker  about  upward  mobility 
and  he  stated  very  quickly,  "I  don't 
care  about  that  just  give  me  some 
more  money." 

Thomas  Walker  wishes  the  best  to 
the  incoming  freshman  class  and  hopes 
that  N.U.  gets  more  scholarships  so 
that  even  more  disadvantaged  students 
will  get  a  chance  to  educate  them- 
selves. He  hopes  that  Black  students 
get  to  know  one  another  in  their  stay 
here  and  that  they  do  not  overlook  the 
significance  of  black  employees  of  all 
levels. 
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Keeping  in  the  flow  of  things,  our 
next  interview  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
Internal  Requisitions  Office,  which  is 
the  office  supply  outlet  for  the  entire 
University.  His  name  is  Albert  Butler. 
Al  Butler  began  working  for  North- 
eastern in  1965.  He  states  that  when 
he  first  began  working  for  N.U.  there 
may  have  been  a  "dozen"  Black  em- 
ployees. He  also  gave  the  ONYX  a 
Black  student  tally  of  around  25. 
"There  were  so  few  Black  faces  around 
here  it  was  appalling." 

Albert  Butler's  hint  of  a  southern 
accent  gave  extra  spice  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  clearly  articulares  events 
in  the  past.  In  response  to  a  question 
regarding  any  past  discriminating 
experiences  Butler  said,  "It  is,  in  some 
instances,  a  bit  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate when  you  are  arguing  that  actual 
discrimination  exists  or  you  are  faced 
with  a  normal  situation  that  would 
have  occurred  were  you  in  any  group 
of  people."  Butler  then  went  on  to 
say,  "But  being  Black  and  being  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  for  so  long  you 
become  sensitive  and  the  antenna  is 
always  up." 


Many  of  N.U.'s  older  employees 
truly  understand  and  appreciate  Affir- 
mative Action.  They  were  here  when  it 
was  not.  They  speak  very  highly  of 
Ellen  Jackson,  Dean  of  Affirmative 
Action.  "If  you  have  a  doubt  about 
unfair  treatment  we  now  at  least  have 
a  court  of  redress  and  that  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing." 

ONYX:  How  do  you  compare  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Affirmative  Action 
Office,  the  affects  of  the  student  riots 
of  '68,  and  Martin  Luther  King's  death 
on  thy  treatment  of  Blacks  around 
N.U.? 

Butler:  "I  am  not  sure  exactly  what 
year  Affirmative  Action  started  but 
when  I  refer  to  it  I  refer  to  the  last  few 
years  since  Ellen  Jackson  has  been  on 
campus.  But  I  don't  tliink  it  came 
around  with  the  same  degree  of  ur- 
gency as  in  '68.  You  do  have  a  lot  of 
money  tied  up  now.  If  HEW  saw  overt 
discrimination,  the  University  may 
become  in  jeopardy  of  losing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  government  funds. 
We  are  not  pressuring  now  as  we  did 
after  Martin  Luther  King's  death,  but 
N.U.  must  meet  HEW's  criteria  and 
requirements  so  the  money  keeps 
coming." 

Al  Butler  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina but  has  lived  in  Boston  for  33 
years.  He  enjoys  gardening  so  much  he 
even  has  a  little  vegetable  and  flower 
patch  on  main  campus.  See  if  you  can 
find  it. 

Mr.  Butler  spoke  about  a  situation 
that  many  Black  employees  responded 
to  similarly,  upward  mobility.  He 
referred  to  several  people  who  came  to 
his  department  to  work  after  he  had 
been  there  and  despite  his  excellent 
work  record  they  were  elevated  and  he 
was  not.  They  were  white.  "I  am  sure 
that  if  I  was  white  I  would  have 
received  a  promotion  .  .  .  Sixteen  years 
is  quite  a  while.  In  all  my  time  here  I 
have  never  received  a  derogatory  sen- 
tence on  a  job  evaluation.  If  you 
perform  your  job  well  with  no  com- 
plaints and  get  along  with  people  you 
should  receive  consideration." 

Before  Albert  Butler  came  here 
there  was  no  Internal  Requisition 
Office  as  it  exists  today.  He  set  up  the 
system  that  feeds  vital  supplies  to  the 
administration  and  academic  compo- 
nents of  this  university. 

"Discrimination  is  like  Casper  the 


Ghost.  You  don't  always  see  it  but  its 
presence  is  constantly  felt.  In  regards 
to  the  various  levels  of  relationships 
between  Black  employees  Butler  feels, 
"There  are  no  big  I's  and  little  you's. 
If  I  am  a  dean  and  you  are  a  janitor, 
we  are  all  still  equals." 

Al  Butler  feels  that  it  is  beautiful 
that  we  have  John  D.  O'Bryant  on 
campus.  There  is  also  a  very  positive 
feeling  about  President  Ryder  ex- 
pressed by  Al  Butler.  "Ryder  is  a 
people  person.  He  is  a  lover  of  horti- 
culture like  myself  and  has  opened 
Northeastern's  eyes  to  the  Arts. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Black  students 
utilize  the  African-American  Institute. 
Get  to  know  as  many  black  students 
on  campus  as  you  can.  You  have  the 
potential  for  academic  excellence  if 
you  utilize  it  and  most  of  all  believe  in 
yourself."  These  are  the  closing 
thoughts  and  words  of  wisdom  from 
Al  Butler. 

Now  we  move  into  the  next  phase  . 
.  .  the  other  side  of  '68.  The  Black 
students  of  N.U.  are  no  longer  accept- 
ing the  lack  of  Black  representation 
within  N.U.'s  framework.  They  map 
out  a  set  of  demands  requiring  a  Black 
Dean  of  Students,  an  African  Studies 
program,  an  African  cultural  center 
and  many  other  necessary  items  cru- 
cial to  the  Black  experience.  You  must 
struggle  for  change  and  the  struggle 
continues.  In  attempts  to  meet  these 
demands  the  programs  began. 

Dean  Roland  Latham  came  to 
Northeastern  University  in  October  of 
1968.  When  he  arrived  there  were  two 
Black  administrative  type  people  em- 
ployed by  N.U.  to  his  recollection. 
The  only  Black  Dean  at  that  time  was 
Juanita  Long,  who  was  and  is  still 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing.  Ken 
Williams  served  briefly  as  a  counselor 
with  the  Admissions  office  prior  to 
promotion.  There  were  only  a  few 
Black  faculty  but  these  three  were  the 
avant  garde,  if  you  will,  of  the  Black 
administrative  frontier  at  N.U. 

Dean  Latham  began  his  career  at 
N.U.  as  the  first  Black  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Students,  then  after  a  year  or 
so  he  set  precedent  as  the  only  Black 
Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
ONYX  asked  Dean  Latham  about  his 
first  few  years  here  and  any  hostiUty 
he  may  have  encountered.  He  res- 
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ponded,  "No,  I  didn't  feel  any  hostil- 
ity, at  least,  from  my  white  colleagues, 
I  didn't  experience  any  blatant  hostil- 
ity. I  certanly  experienced  subtle  kinds 
of  hostility  by  being  told  'We  don't 
want  you  to  get  involved.'  by  my 
superiors,  or  'We  want  you  to  keep  a 
low  profile'." 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
so  many  Black  people  were  subject  to 
in  the  late  60's  when  student  unrest 
caused  colleges  all  across  the  country 
to  bring  in  Black  professionals.  The 
"tokenism"  was  very  clear  and  only  in 
times  of  crisis  were  these  people  ever 
given  respect  and  responsibility.  Black 
people  had  to  "know  their  place",  for 
when  one  assumes  a  role  of  advocacy 
one  must  sometimes  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Latham  cited  one  event.  "In 
1972  when  the  Institute  was  in  a  crisis 
sort  of  situation  with  regard  to  leader- 
ship, I  pushed  for  the  hiring  of  black 
personnel  in  the  persons  of  Ramona 
Edelin  and  Greg  Ricks."  (We  would 
just  like  to  note  for  those  not  aware, 
Ramona  Edelin  was  formerly  the 
Chairperson  of  the  African  American 
Studies  Department  and  Gregory  T. 
Ricks  was  formerly  the  Director  of  the 
African  American  Institute  and  cur- 
rently titled  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  in  charge  of  N.U.'s  Office  of 
Community  Development.)  "From 
then  on  until  this  day  there's  problems 
with  me  in  terms  of  being  recognized 
as  a  professional.  There  are  so  many 
examples  that  time  would  not  permit 
me  to  site  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
they  have." 

In  1968  schools  were  not  out  look- 
ing for  Black  employees  by  choice, 
universities  as  well  as  all  other  educa- 
tional entities  where  Black  students 
were  enrolled,  were  under  pressure  to 
hire  Black  professionals. 

Dean  Latham  has  the  reputation  of 
being  moody  and  strict  towards  stu- 
dents, especially  Black  students. 
Throughout  the  years  Dean  Latham 
has  made  sure  many  students  have 
completed  their  degrees  here  but  he 
has  also  made  it  very  hard  on  some. 
The   reality  may  be  that  Latham's 


visibility  as  the  only  Black  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  prevents  him  from 
reacting  in  the  manner  his  white 
counterpart  may  react.  Dean  Latham 
says,  "We  simply  don't  have  the 
numbers!" 

Another  administrator,  one  who 
especially  was  instrumental  in  seeing 
that  more  Black  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  Northeastern  is  Mrs.  Norma 
Woods.  Norma  Woods'  history  at  N.U. 
started  at  around  the  same  time  as 
Dean  Latham's,  1968,  again  at  a  time 
when  the  search  for  Black  administra- 
tors was  at  its  onset.  She  is  in  the 
Admissions  Office  and  remembers  Ken 
Williams,  as  mentioned  earlier,  as  being 
the  only  Black  counselor  before  her. 

The  ONYX  asked  Mrs.  Woods  what 
it  was  like  in  those  first  few  years.  She 
reflected  in  this  manner:  "When  I 
came  here  I  had  come  from  a  situation 
where  I  had  been  dealing  with  people 
in  the  community  and  working  at 
Northeastern  was  just  an  extension  of 
that  but  in  a  different  view,  trying  to 
get  more  students  into  Northeastern. 


Norma  Woods 


When  I  arrived  they  had  just  admitted 
80  Black  students.  Years  prior  to  that 
they  had  just  admitted  25  Black  stu- 
dents per  year  on  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion Scholarship.  After  that  we  would 
increase  the  population  each  year  try- 
ing to  reach  a  goal  of  10%  Black 
enrollment." 

ONYX:  Why  only  10%? 

Woods:  We  wanted  as  many  as 
possible  but  that  was  the  agreement 
because  this  was  all  new. 

ONYX:  Was  this  policy  set  up 
because  of  the  Black  students  demands 
in  1968  before  the  Institute? 

Woods:  Yes  it  was. 

Mrs.  Woods  received  her  position 
when  Ken  Williams  was  promoted  by 
the  President,  Asa  Knowles  at  that 
time,  and  Woods  was  hired.  Mrs. 
Woods  has  been  in  Boston  most  of  her 
life  and  lives  in  Roxbury.  She  finds 
that  as  she  sees  students  come  and  go 
the  only  regret  she  has  is  that  she  is 
still  at  the  same  position  she  was  in 
when  she  first  came.  "There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  too  much  room  for  upward 
mobility  ...  I  have  apphed  for  posi- 

Cont.  on  page  26 


Dean  Latham 
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We  at  the  African  American  Institute  are  delighted  that  you  have  chosen  to  come  to  (liis  very  iinportaiit  University. 
Our  Institute  staff  and  students  join  me  in  this  invitation  and  this  welcome  -  to  this  campus  and  all  of  its  opporUinilies,  to 
this  Institute  and  all  of  its  activities. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  many  African  American  students  have  labored  diligently  to  make  this  insiituio  llic  kind  of 
place  of  which  you  can  be  proud,  and  which  could  be  worthy  of  your  participation  and  leadership.  We  warmly  invite  both. 
We  very  much  want  to  get  to  know  you,  and  help  you  make  the  kind  of  start  here,  which  can  place  you  on  a  fast  track  to 
your  own  success. 

The  University  is  a  big  place,  but  within  it,  we  would  like  to  be  part  of  your  working  and  loving  family.  The 
University  is  "chocked-fuU"  of  opportunity,  but  we  would  like  to  assist  you  in  finding  your  "string"  to  that  opportunity,  and 
winding  it  into  a  "ball  of  success"  which  in  four  or  five  years,  will  be  your  successful  graduation.  Some  ol  our  graduates  last 
June  told  me  that  just  to  get  through  Northeastern  was  not  necessarily  what  they  would  call  a  "succcsslul  graduation."  Yes, 
to  graduate  is  a  level  of  success,  but  a  successful  graduation  will  be  one  at  least  where  you  get  turncd-on  [o  your  own  mind,  to 
your  own  potentialities,  to  your  own  productive  and  choiceful  future.  Let's  talk  about  it  sometimes,  whenever  you  like. 

Meantime,  we  have  a  staff  of  competent,  dedicated,  and  hard  working  people,  who  are  here  to  help  you  help 
yourself,  to  do  the  kind  of  planning  and  management  of  your  time,  your  resources,  and  your  effort,  which  can  insure  the 
successes  which  you  choose  for  yourself. 

I  want  to  be  among  the  first  to  tell  you  that  you  are  already  great,  and  have  the  ability  to  walk  among  the  stars.  If 
any  one  ever  tries  to  tell  you  otherwise,  tell  them  they  are  wrong.  Show  them  they  are  wrong.  Please  also  tell  me  and  our  staff 
about  it. 

You  are  a  strong  person.  Go  from  strength  to  strength.  Remember  the  good  words  Grandma  gave  you.  Grandma  is 
probably  the  best  teacher  you  ever  knew.  Mine  was  and  is.  And  I  also  know  tiie  Black  Grandma.  Talk  about  survival-ology. 
Talk  about  success-ology.  Grandma  is  both.  As  you  stand  on  tip-toe  during  your  days  and  years  as  a  student  here,  always 
striving  to  make  a  good  record  better  -  you  will  make  your  family  and  yourself  proud  of  your  achievement,  and  we  in  the 
Institute  will  also  be  proud  and  we  will  tell  you  so. 

And  now,  I  need  your  help.  I  too  am  a  Freshman.  Having  been  Dean  and  Director  just  over  six  months,  I  too  am 
trying  to  learn  my  way  here.  My  only  success  will  be  your  success.  If  you  are  not  enabled  to  go  from  success  to  greater 
success,  I  and  my  staff  will  not  be  successful  or  pleased.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  your  in-depth  thinking  along  with  that  of 
other  Black  students,  faculty  and  administrators  about  how  best  to  serve  your  success  and  to  devise  our  next  Ten  Year  Plan, 
we  are  holding  several  intensive  three  day  planning  sessions,  called  Charettes.  We  will  be  looking  forward  to  sharing  our  plans 
further  with  you,  and  getting  your  participation  and  leadership.  We  have  a  manual  and  a  button  for  you,  and  a  place  at  the 
planning  and  work  table  for  you. 

Come  to  the  welcome  table.  Come  to  the  Institute.  It  can  be  a  good  "home  away  from  home."  It  is  yours.  NAFASI 

JIBU. 

Dr.  Virgil  Wood 

Director  of  the  African-American  Institute 
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GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  MINORITIES 
AT  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

IN 


•  Biology         •  Psychology 

•  Criminology     •  Mathematics 

•  Economics 

Up  To  $5,900  Per  Year 

(Includes  Stipend,  3,900,  Full  Tuition 
Book  Allowance,  And  Travel  To  Professional  Meetings) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT: 

Dr.  William  R.  Jones,  Director 

Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunity  Program 

#  632  Bellamy  Building 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 

(904)  644-5512 


THE  FELLOWSHIPS  ARE  FUNDED  UNDER  THE 
GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM,  TITLE  IX  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1965,  AS  AMENDED.  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
THE  PROGRAM  IS  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
MINORITY  AND  WOMEN  STUDENTS  IN  FIELDS  OF 
GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN 
UNDER-REPRESENTED. 
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DISCIPLINE 


I've  been  in  Boston  a  full  four  years  now 

Searching,  seemingly  forever  searching 
How  I  relax,  lay  hack 
and  ponder  on  what  I've  found 
I've  found  an  abundancy  of  college  students 

you  name  'em  Boston 's  got  'em 
Blacks,  whites,  Oriental,  Spanish,  Indian 
and  even  native  Mongolian 
Yes,  this  is  college  town  U.S. A. 
Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Simmons, 
Harvard,  M.I.T.  and  many  more 
I  expected  to  encounter  an  enriching 

Self-fulfilling  environment  promoting  academic  achievement 
I  imagine  you  will  too 
.  .  .  don't  be  disappointed, 
you  may  find  getting  high 

much  more  common  than  studying 
and  making  parties 

much  more  important  than  attending  class 
and  for  you  formal  introduction  to  Boston 

Racism  taps  your  shoulder 

as  pessimism  tugs  your  coat 


you  seek  support  for  achievement 
hut  greet  stagnation  all  around  you 
you  expect  studying  to  get  you  over 

but  you  find  that  politics  is  the  key' 
without  receiving  your  just  reward 
you  find  yourself  falling  behind 
.  .  .  not  really  caring 
your  rationale  and  justification 
"Ah,  grades  aren't  really  important 

all  I  really  need  is  the  degree  " 
however,  five  years  later  you  apply  to  grad  school 
you  encounter  much  difficulty  in  getting  in, 

matter  of  fact 
no  one  will  accept  you. 
not  even  in  this  day 

of  anti-Bakkeism  and  Affirmative-Action 
with  your  goals  shattered 

you  become  humble  and  defeated 
your  ambition  takes  the  trolley 
melancholy  becomes  your  constant  companion 
stagnation  wraps  his  arm  around  your  shoulder 

your  justification  "a  racist  system" 
but  whatever  your  justification 

your  solution  is  more  than  obvious 
don't  expect  the  same  reward 

as  your  white  counterpart 
but  increase  your  effort  twicefold 
and  lock  discouragement  in  the  closet, 
deal  with  the  racism 

and  shove  the  passimism  behind  you 
and  maybe,  just  maybe 
you'll  graduate  five  years  from  now  with 

a  future. 

-  Michael  Riddles  '79  - 
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A  OTJIDE  TO  BLACK  BOSTON 


September  1979 

Dear  Third  World  Student: 

We  hope  the  enclosed  booklet  will  be  of  help  to  you.  It 
is  a  revision  of  the  78  "Fall  PubUcation"  and  also  includes 
some  new  information.  Any  suggestions  for  additions  or 
changes  in  future  printings  will  be  welcome. 

The  African-American  Institute 
Amilcar  Cabral  Student  Center 
Northeastern  University 

We  welcome  you  to  Northeastern  and  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  college  Ufe  here.  This  handbook  is  meant  to  make 
your  first  year  easier  by  providing  you  with  some  information 
we  wish  we  had  when  we  first  arrived  at  Northeastern. 
Answers  to  such  basic  questions  as  "Who  runs  the  place," 
"Where  do  I  go  with  problems,"  "Where  is  the  nearest  grocery 
store,"  and  "Where  is  a  good  hair  salon." 

Your    first    few    weeks    will    undoubtedly  be 


Contributed  by  Harvette  Emrr\ett  —  Director  of  the 
A  frican-A  merican  Institute  s  A  milcar  Cabral  Center 

campus-centered  —  selecting  courses  and  professors,  buying 
books  and  making  financial  arrangements  and  finally  locating 
buildings.  For  those  of  you  who  are  new  to  the  Boston  area, 
this  will  also  be  a  period  of  letter-writing  and  phone  calls  back 
home.  As  you  begin  to  master  life  on  campus,  however,  your 
sites  may  turn  to  the  surrounding  community.  This 
publication  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  latter.  We  have 
prepared  a  brief  but  informative  booklet  to  assist  you. 

We  must  stress  that  the  items  included  in  this  directory 
are  not  intended  as  endorsements  by  the  African-American 
Institute  or  University,  nor  do  they  represent  a  comprehensive 
resource  list.  Rather,  they  are  places  of  necessity,  of  interest 
and  of  entertainment  suggested  by  Black  upperclassmen  at 
Northeastern.  Since  the  tastes  of  your  brothers  and  sisters 
already  here  are  as  varied  as  yours,  you  will  find  some  of  these 
Ustings  quite  beneficial  and  others  much  less  so.  Hopefully, 
however,  this  directory  will  facilitate  your  exploration  and 
mastery  of  Off-Campus  Boston. 

Good  Luck,  and  make  time  your  servant. 


AMILCAR  CABRAL 


by  Delores  J.  Greenlee 

Amilcar  Cabral,  born  Sept.  12, 
1924,  in  Guinea-Bissau,  was  a  true 
revolutionary.  The  dream  of  his  Ufe 
was  to  see  a  free  and  independent 
nation  in  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape 
Verde  committed  to  progress  and 
peace. 

As  a  student  in  St.  Vincent  Cabo 
Verde  Islands,  he  began  to  break  away 
from  the  colonial  policy  of  assimila- 
tion. In  1945  he  went  to  Lisbon  Portu- 
gal to  begin  his  studies  at  the  Agro- 
nomical Institute.  There  he  developed 
an  interest  in  the  political  thoughts  of 
his  time.  This  interest  manifested  into 
his  participation  in  peace  rallies  and 
movements  of  the  progressive  youth. 
This  resulted  in  the  national  awaken- 
ing of  African  Students. 

Amilcar  Cabral  and  a  group  of 
African  students  found  many  ways  to 
fight  Portuguese  colonists.  In  1951,  he 
created  "The  Center  for  African 
Studies",  that,  plus  his  program  of 
"Re-Africanization"  of  the  minds, 
served  as  a  base  for  a  unitary  political 
organization. 

At  the  end  of  his  studies,  Amilcar 
Cabral  returned  to  Guinea-Bissau.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  created  the  "Re- 
creation   Association"    which  was 


forbidden  in  1954  by  the  Portuguese 
government.  This  repressive  system 
forced  Cabral  to  leave  Guinea-Bissau, 
and  he  was  only  allowed  to  visit  once  a 
year. 

While  he  was  working  in  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Angola,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  cotton  and  sugar-cane  culti- 
vation, he  helped  to  found  the  nation- 
alist movement  of  Angola,  increasing 
his  role  in  the  anti-Colonialist  struggle. 
On  Sept.  19,  1956,  Amilcar  Cabral  and 
five  of  his  first  comrades  founded  in 
Bissau,  the  PARTY  OF  AFRICAN 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  GUINEA  and 
CABO  VERDE. 

Immediately  after  the  massacre  of 
Pidgiguiti  in  which  fifty  dock  workers 
were  murdered  and  more  than  one 
hundred  wounded,  Amilcar  Cabral 
returned  to  Bissau,  where  he  presided 
over  the  historical  meeting  of  Sept.  19, 
1959,  when  the  P.A.I.G.C.  decided  to 
move  to  the  countryside  to  mobilize 
the  peasantry  for  armed  struggle. 

For  the  first  time  in  June  1962, 
P.A.I.G.C.  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  an  in-depth  study  of  Portu- 
guese Colonialism  entitled  "In  the 
Defense  of  the  People  of  Guinea 
Bissau  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands." 


According  to  the  decision  of  the 
P.A.I.G.C,  armed  struggle  commenced 
on  Jan.  23,  1963.  Between  Feb.  13-17, 
1964,  in  Cassaca,  the  first  liberated  in 
the  South  of  Guinea-Bissau,  Amilcar 
Cabral  personally  led  the  first  Congress 
of  P.A.I.G.C,  which  produced  a  deci- 
sive change  in  the  struggle.  Out  of  this, 
the  F.A.R.P.  was  created  (the  Peoples 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces). 

Year  after  year,  Amilcar  Cabral 
addressed  the  United  Nations  denoun- 
cing the  Portuguese  Colonists.  He 
wrote  books  on  the  struggle  of  his 
people,  some  of  which  were  published. 
He  and  his  party,  the  P.A.I.G.C. 
became  so  powerful,  the  system  felt 
they  had  to  do  away  with  Amilcar 
Cabral. 

On  Jan.  20,' 1973,  returning  from  a 
meeting  of  the  "Conference  of  Nation- 
alist Organizations  of  the  Portuguese 
Colonies,"  which  he  once  presided 
over,  Amilcar  Cabral  was  brutally 
assassinated  by  the  lackeys  of  the 
colonialists. 


Information  from 
P.A.I.G.C. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BLACK  BOSTON 


BARBER  SHOPS/BEAUTY  SALONS 

DANNY'S  HIS  &  HERS  BEAUTY  SALON 
229  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  266-6022 

ESQUIRE  EAST  MEN'S  SALON 
1023  Tremont  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-9319 

TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 

74  Warren  St.,  (at  Dudley  Station),  Roxbury 

Phone:  427-8763 

STACY'S  COIFFURES  &  BOUTIQUE 
1070  Tremont  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-8784 

FOGGIE'S 

979  Tremont  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-8712 

LA  NEWTON  SCHOOL  OF  BEAUTY 
693  Warren  St.,  (at  Grove  Hall),  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-6886 

BOSTONIAN  BARBER  SHOP 
1 137  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 
Phone:  436-9615 

ANOTHER  DIMENSION  IN  HAIR 
Symphony  Plaza  West,  333  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2211 

CHURCHES 

BEREA  SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  CHURCH 
108  Seaver  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:   427-2201,  427-8885 

TWELFTH  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

160  Warren  St.  (off  Dudley  St.),  Roxbury 

Phone:  427-8854 

PEOPLE'S  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
134  Camden  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  427-0424 

UNION  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 
485  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  536-0872 

CHARLES  STREET  A.M.E.  CHURCH 
551  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-6175 

MUHAMMAD'S  TEMPLE  OF  ISLAM  AND  MOSQUE 
35  Intervale  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  445-8070 


CLOTHING/WEARING  APPAREL 

MARSHALL'S 

1210  VFW  Parkway,  West  Roxbury 
Phone:  323-0800 

FILENE'S 

426  Washington  St.,  (downtown  Boston) 
Phone:  482-4250 

JORDAN  MARSH 

460  Washington  St.,  (downtown  Boston) 
Phone:  357-3000 

CASUAL  CORNER  SPORTSWEAR 
364-368  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  262-3990 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 
760  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  262-6000 

HIT  OR  MISS 

376  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Phone:  542-1905 

CLOTHES  CALL 

54  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  (Women's  apparel) 
Phone:  523-7647 
—  and  - 

1235  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Allston 
Phone:  783-9491 

TELLO'S  SPECIALTY  SHOP 

415  Boylston  St.,  Boston  (Women's  apparel) 

Phone:  536-1565 

ADAM  &  EVE 

300  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline 

Phone:  655-1847 

LOUIS 

470  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  965-6100 

THE  LIMITED 

160  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Place,  Boston 
Phone:  742-6837 

THE  CASUAL  MALE 
407  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-8652 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

LENA  PARK  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

150  American  Legion  Highway,  Dorchester 
Phone:  288-4900 


DIRECTORY  cont. 


ROXBURY  DEFENDERS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 
124  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  445-5640 

ROXBURY  MULTI-SERVICE  CENTER 
317  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-4470 

ROXBURY  Y.M.C.A. 
401  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-3721 

SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
90  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  437-6333 

OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER 
184  Dudley  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  442-2424 

ROXBURY  ACTION  PROGRAM 
10  Linwood  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-4400 

ROXBURY  BOY'S  CLUB 
115  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-6050 

ROXBURY  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 

HEALTH  CENTER 

432  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Phone:  442-7400 

DENTIST'S  OFFICE 

135  Humboldt  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Phone:  427-0822 

MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION 
AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 
1  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 
Phone:  727-3990 

UNITED  SOUTH  END  SETTLEMENTS 
(HARRIET  TUBMAN  HOUSE) 
566  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  536-8610 


CRISIS  INTERVENTION 

BOSTON  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
154  Berkley  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-4200 
EMERGENCY:  911 

BOSTON  POISON  INFORMATION  CENTER 
300  Longwood  Ave.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  232-2120 


HYPERTENSION  SCREENING 

Roxbury  YMCA,  Warren  St.  &  Martin  Luther  King  Blvd., 
Roxbury 

Phone:  427-5300 

Hours:    Thursday  5-9  p.m.;  Saturday  1-5  p.m. 
Call  for  appointment  or  drop  by. 


PROJECT  PLACE 
32  Rutland  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  267-9150 

Hotline  provides  telephone  counseling  and  referral  service 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  Drop-in  counseling  for 
individuals,  couples  and  families  available    a.m.  to  midnight, 
7  days  a  week.  Emergency  van  provides  on-site  help  for  any 
overdoses  and  any  medical  emergency.  PHONE:  247-4800 


CULTURAL  AFFAIRS/MUSEUMS/HISTORIC 
SITES 

MUSEUM  OF  AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  GALLERY 
719  Tremont  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:       723-8863  Dudley  Station:  445-7400 
Hours:       Tuesday  through  Friday,  1  I  a.m.  -  5  p.m.; 

Sunday  1  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Closed  Monday  and  Saturday 
Admission:  adults  50  cents;  children,  students  and  senior 

citizens,  25  cents 


BLACK  HERITAGE  TRAIL  Boston 
Phone:  723-8863 

Cost:  $5.00  individual;  S35.00  for  a  group  of  up  to 

25  persons. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  offers  a 
walking  tour  of  10  historic  sites.  Tours  must  be  arranged  in 
advance. 

ELMA  LEWIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
122  Elm  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  442-8820 

BOSTON  CENTER  FOR  THE  ARTS 
539  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  426-5000 

SOUTH  END  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

532  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  536-3566 
Hours:       Wednesday  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Sunday  2  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 

ROXBURY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 
15  Elm  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-9783 
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DECORDOVA  MUSEUM 
Sandy  Pond  Rd.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
Phone:  259-8355 

Hours:       Tuesday  through  Friday,  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Saturday  noon  -  5  p.m. 

Sunday  1 :30  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Wednesday  evenings,  5  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Admission:  Adults  $1 .50;  children  under  21,  50  cents; 

Wednesday  evenings  free; 

Sunday  afternoon  adults  $2.50,  children  under 

17,  $1.00 

JOHN  BROWN  HOUSE 

Power  and  Benefit  Sts., Providence,  R.I. 

Phone:       (401)  331-8575 

Guided 

Tours:      Tuesday  through  Friday,  1 1  a.m.  -  noon; 
12:30,  1:00  and  2:00  p.m. 
Admission:  Adults  $1.50; 

Senior  citizens  and  students,  50  cents 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
464  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  267-9300 

Hours:       Tuesday  through  Saturday  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Sunday  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Closed  Monday. 
Admission:  Adults  $1.75;  members  and  children  under  16  free 

$  1 .25  Sunday;  Free  Tuesday  5  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

CHILDREN'S  MUSEUM 

Route  1,  the  Jamaicaway,  Boston 

Phone:  522-5454 

FRANKLIN  PARK  ZOO 

Franklin  Park,  Dorchester 

Phone:  442-0991 

Hours:       Open  daily,  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Admission:  Free 

Bird's  World  aviary  complex  with  indoor  and  outdoor  natural 
habitat  displays. 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  HAYDEN  PLANETARIUM 
Science  Park,  Boston 

Phone:       723-2500   Events,  hours,  and  prices:  742-6088 
Hours:        Monday  tiirough  Thursday,  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Friday  1 0  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Sunday  1 1  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Admission:  adults  $3.00;  ages  5-16,  over  65,  students  and 

active  mihtary  with  ID's,  $2.00 

DOLLAR  NIGHT:  Friday,  5  p.m.  -  10  p.m. 

ISABELL  STEWART  GARDNER  MUSEUM 

280  the  Fenway,  Boston 

Phone:  734-1359 

Hours:       Tuesday  1  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Wednesday  through  Sunday  1  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Closed  Mondays  and  holidays. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AQUARIUM 
Central  Wharf,  Boston 
Phone:  742-8876 

Hours:       Monday  -  Thursday  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Friday  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Saturday,  Sunday  and  holidays,  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Admission:  Adults  $3.50;  ages  5-15,  $2.00;  under  5,  free; 

Senior  citizens,  servicemen  and  students  with 
ID'S  $2.50;  Friday  special  4:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 
$2.00  for  everyone. 

EATING  OUT 

BOB  THE  CHEF'S  ("The  Home  of  the  Soul  Food") 

604  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

Phone:  536-6204,262-9773 

Open  1 1  a.m.  -  9  p.m.;  closed  Sunday  and  Monday 

MACK  THE  KNIGHT  DELI 
975  Tremont  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  427-9864 
Open  1 1  p.m.  -  3  a.m. 

Features  chicken,  ribs,  ham  hocks  and  breakfast  special 
served  with  grits. 

ROSCOE'S  LOUNGE  AND  SNACK  BAR 
38  Warren  St.,  (at  Dudley  Station),  Roxbury 
Phone: 

Snack  Bar  open  6  p.m.  -  3  a.m.;  lounge  open  until  2  a.m. 
Food  and  entertainment.  Specializes  in  seafood  and  soulfood. 
Fresh  fish  daily  and  hot  sandwiches. 

ANTHONY'S  PIER  4  RESTAURANT 
Northern  Ave.  (on  the  Waterfront),  Boston 
Phone:  234-6363 

LANE'S  LOUNGE  (Mattapan's  No.  1  Disco) 
1354  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Mattapan 
Phone:  298-9510 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  game  room  upstairs  open  1  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 

Happy  Hour  prices  10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Wednesday,  "Ladies  Night" 

Thursday  "Wild  Child  Disco",  Dance  Contest 

Friday  and  Saturday  Black  Ghost  Disco 

Sunday,  Men's  Night,  Best  Dressed  Man  Contest 

Cover  charge. 

LULU  WHITE'S  JAZZ  SUPPER  CLUB 
3  Appleton  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  423-3652 

Entertainment  from  9:30  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday 
Monday  night  disco. 
Cover  charge. 

LULU'S  RESTAURANT 
3  Appleton  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  423-3652 
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AKU-AKU  RESTAURANT 

390  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Phone:  536-0420 

CAPTAIN'S  WHARF  SEAFOOD 
326  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline 
Phone:  566-8617 

CLUB  MAX 

54  Park  Square,  Boston 

Phone:  262-9750 


THE  GROUND  ROUND 
800  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-0600 

KEN'S  PUB  -  BOYLSTON 
885  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  267-5850 

KIMMIE'S 

237  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Phone:  354-8166 
Open  daily  8  p.m.  -  1  a.m. 

Cover  charge  Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  Disco  Dancing. 
Ladies  Night  —  Wednesday.  No  jeans. 

MARVIN'S  WESTERN  FRONT 
343  Western  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Phone:  492-7772 
Entertainment  from  9  p.m. 
Thursday,  White  Ram,  reggae. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  disco. 
Cover  charge. 

NEWBURY'S  STEAK  HOUSE 
94  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  536-0184 

NO-NAME  RESTAURANT 
15  Fish  Pier,  Boston 
Phone:  338-7539 

RIX  DISCO-BAR 

590  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Phone:  266-7050 

Hours:       Tuesday  through  Friday,  4  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  8  p.m.  -  2  a.m.  Disco 
Dancing. 

POOH'S  PUB 

464  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  262-6911 
Entertainment  from  9  p.m. 
Cover  charge. 


SANDY'S  (Sandy's  Jazz  Revival) 
54  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Phone:  922-7515 
Cover  charge. 

THE  WINERY 

50  Eastern  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  523-3994 

VALLE'S  STEAK  HOUSE 

300  Boylston  St.,  (on  Route  9),  Newton 

Phone: 

SKYCAP  PLAZA 

575  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Phone:  442-3131 


LISTENING/READING 

SPORTING  LIFE:  "THE  PEOPLE'S  PAPER" 
25  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  536-2377 
Cost:         10  cents 

A  weekly  publication  focusing  on  Boston's  Third  World 
community,  including  upcoming  events  and  activities. 

THE  BAY  STATE  BANNER 
25  Ruggles  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  442-4900 
Cost:  15  cents 

Boston's  major  Black  Weekly 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  CALENDAR 
135  William  T.  Morrissey  Blvd.,  Boston 
Phone:  929-2000 

A  weekly  guide  to  eating  out,  nightlife,  and  happenings  in 
New  England  appearing  in  Thursday's  Boston  Globe  and 
Boston  Evening  Globe 

STRAWBERRIES,  INC. 
709  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Phone:  266-1444 
Records  at  "discount"  prices. 

WILD  RADIO  (Voices  of  the  Black  Community) 
390  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  267-1900 

Boston's  only  Black  (and  Black  controlled)  AM  radio  station; 
1090  on  the  AM  dial. 

WRBB  (Another  Voice  of  the  Black  Community) 

360  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Phone:  437-2658 

Hours:        Monday  -  Sunday  24  hours 

Owned  by  Northeastern  University. 
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MEATS/GROCERIES 

HEARTLAND  FOOD  WAREHOUSE 
1230  V.F.W.  Parkway,  West  Roxbury 
Phone:  327-3766 

ROXIE'S  MARKET 

519  Washington  St.,  Stoughton 

Phone:  364-9415 

STAR  MARKET 

800  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Phone:  262-5551 

HAYMARKET  SQUARE 

Government  Center  off  the  Southeast  Expressway  and 
behind  City  Hall 


NIGHTCLUBS/DISCOS 

THE  RISE  CLUB 

485  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge  (near  Central  Square) 
Phone:  354-8945 

Live  entertainment  and  disco  beginning  at  9:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  through  Sunday,  closed  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Cover  charge  varies  —  Casual  dress,  no  jeans  or  sneakers. 

THE  LOWER  DECK  (RUey's  Beef  and  Pub) 

15  New  Chardon  St.,  Boston  (at  Government  Center) 

Entertainment  from  9  p.m. 

Disco  Thursday  through  Saturday  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 

Cover  charge  varies 


SPORTS/ATHLETICS 

SHELBOURNE  RECREATION  CENTER  (Washington  Park) 
2730  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 
Phone:  442-9864 

Includes  men  and  women's  basketball  leagues. 

FRANKLIN  FIELD  TENNIS  CENTER 
930  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 
Phone:  288-9092,288-1156 

BOSTON  GARDEN 

150  Causeway  St.  (North  Station),  Boston 
Event  Information  Phone:  227-3200 


PRINCE  CHARLES 

and 

THE  CITY  BEAT  BAND 
want  to  see  YOU! 


A  Hit  City  Production/on 
Boston  Int.  Records 

Available  at:  Produced  by: 

Skippy  White  Records  Maurice  Starr  and 

Michael  Johnson 

other  Boston  record  outlets 

Executive  Producer: 
Conant  B.  Rose 

 "THE  SOUND  OF  YOUNG  BOSTON"  ■ 
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CO-OP 


by  Tony  Jenkins,  Onyx  Staff 


Walking  around  the  corridors  and 
talking  to  people  about  Cooperative 
Education  brings  out  some  very  inter- 
esting conversations.  "I  don't  like 
Coop  because  it  is  boring.  I  have  no 
responsibility,  all  I  do  is  answer 
phones  and  get  coffee.  I  want  to  run 
something  for  a  change;  make  myself 
useful." 

Or  to  the  other  side:  "Yeah  man, 
they  are  really  hooking  me  up.  The  job 
is  sweet  and  so  is  the  pay.  If  things 
stay  the  same  or  get  better,  I'll  try  to 
hook  up  with  them  after  I  graduate, 
yeah  Coop  is  alright." 

The  above  two  statements  are 
generally  linked  with  people  who  are 
discussing  Cooperative  Education 
better  known  as  'Coop.'  While  you  are 
in  school  over  90%  of  your  friends 
along  with  yourself  will  be  involved 
with  Coop.  As  you  can  see  by  the 
quotes  there  are  people  who  love  Coop 
and  there  are  other  people  who  cannot 
stand  Coop.  And  there  is  another 
group  who  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Coop  is  also  here  and  it  is  also 
there.  Over  70%  of  all  Coop  jobs  are 
within  a  ten  (10)  mile  radius  of  North- 
eastern University  but,  Northeastern 
also  has  Cooperative  assignments  in 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  various 
locations  in  the  state  of  California,  and 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

To  say  the  very  least  about  Cooper- 
ative Education  is  to  say  that  Coop  is  a 
complementing  part  of  your  education 
that  has  been  planned  as  well  as  re- 
quired of  you  to  complete  your 
college  degree.  The  function  of  Coop 
is  to  provide  one  with  the  working 
experience  that  supposedly  rounds  out 
and  blends  career  objectives  with  a 
person's  educational  objective(s).  It  is 
designed  to  enhance  self-realization 
and  career  guidance  by  integrating 
classroom  study  with  experience  in 
educational,  vocational,  and  cultural 
learning  situations  outside  the  formal 
classroom  setting.  In  essence.  Coop  is 
to  teach  where  the  Classroom  has  left 
off  while  still  reinforcing  most  other 
things  taught. 

The  important  factor  that  business 
may  stress  are  usually  quite  different 
than  the  important  ideals  that  the 
classroom  may  stress. 


The  Department  of  Cooperative 
Education  operates  all  cooperative 
education  programs  for  undergrad- 
uates in  the  basic  colleges  and  for 
graduate  students  in  Engineering.  More 
than  30  faculty  coordinators  work 
with  approximately  9,000  students 
and  2,600  companies  to  maintain  the 
'Coop'  program.  There  are  jobs  avail- 
able in  practically  every  major  and 
anyone  is  eligible  as  long  as  their 
academic  standings  are  in  order. 

What  job  a  person  obtains  in  the 
Coop  program  depends  largely  on  the 
personal  expectations  of  that  person 
towards  the  job  market.  Often  times, 
expectations  of  the  student  are  higher 


N.  U.  Coop  Bui/ding 


than  the  employer's  intention.  Job 
titles  are  explained  by  job  descriptions 
even  though  employers  might  want  a 
change  in  position  due  to  either 
promotion  or  need  for  a  utiUty 
employee  to  fill  in  vacant  gaps  within 
the  company. 

In  certain  companies,  high  level, 
quality  work  is  the  norm.  High  level 
quality  work  (as  defined  by  one 
company)  can  be  an  entirely  different 
meaning  to  another  company.  It  is 
best  that  any  student  in  any  company 
find  out  immediately  what  the  'norm' 
is  and  start  making  plans  to  exceed 
those  normative  standards. 

It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  think 
that  any  business  is  going  to  place 
someone  of  unproved  professional 
status  in  any  area  where  dollars  ($$$) 


as  well  as  business  relations  are  crucial. 
If  any  employer  should  decide  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  that  nature 
then  fine,  but  almost  always  they  will 
not.  Consumers  of  these  businesses 
feel  a  shade  better  when  they  deal 
with  a  proven  professional  (in  terms  of 
years  and  experience).  Do  not  take 
this  as  a  personal  dislike  that  the 
company  or  employer  has  towards 
you;  just  realize  the  situation  you  are 
in.  In  many  of  the  smaller  size  busi- 
nesses, responsibilities  are  increased 
because  the  business  needs  more 
production  out  of  each  person.  This  is 
a  common  similarity  in  the  difference 
between  large  and  small  businesses  in 
the  Coop  cycle. 

Although,  the  pay  scale  and  fringe 
benefits  are  proportionately  much 
smaller  than  those  given  to  full  time 
employees.  Coop  students  are  ex- 
pected to  act  in  a  professional  manner. 
Acting  in  a  professional  manner  means 
doing  those  tasks  necessary  to  achieve 
the  high  rating  you  can  receive  from 
your  employer  on  your  cooperative 
assignment.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect 
your  employer  to  delegate  increased 
responsibility  when  the  original  dele- 
gated responsibilities  have  not  been 
taken  care  of  completely.  Another 
factor  to  remember  is  that  dress  will 
not  override  actual  performance.  Dress 
can  only  help  to  elevate  your  occupa- 
tional rating.  You  are  expected  to 
appear  at  work  on  time  with  other 
personal  problems  postponed  until  the 
close  of  a  given  workday.  The  deciding 
factor  is  productive  work  completed 
satisfactorily. 

Location  is  a  very  important  factor. 
Almost  three  quarters  of  all  Coop  jobs 
are  within  the  university  10  mile 
radius.  Those  who  are  willing  to  return 
home  on  a  Coop  or  relocate  might  find 
relocation  a  greater  occupational 
advantage  than  remaining  in  Boston.  If 
one  is  able  to  relocate  out  of  this  area, 
Cooperative  Educational  opportunities 
will  practically  double  for  the  student. 

It  is  very  important  that  students 
understand  the  importance  of  Cooper- 
ative Education.  Any  Coop  or  work- 
study  experience  can  be  used  to 
describe  past  quaUfications  and  accom- 
Cont.  on  page  45 
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SAY  BROTHER 

by  Tony  Jenkins 


Boston's  most  important  black 
educational  television  experience 
began  July  of  1968,  months  after  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

Say  Brother,  a  television  show 
designed  to  educate  and  entertain  the 
third  world  communities  for  Boston 
and  surrounding  communities,  was 
developed  by  the  management  of 
WGBH-T.V.  The  management  felt  that 
Say  Brother  would  be  a  program 
where  blacks  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  they  thought  about 
their  problems  and  about  the  world 
around  them. 

"I  think  the  realization  was  born 
that  all  previous  programming  of 
which  WGBH  had  done,  a  lot  of  black 
problems  and  black  issues  amounted 
to  whites  doing  programs  about  blacks 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  time  that 
blacks  have  the  opportunity,"  ex- 
plained WGBH  President  David  Ives. 

The  best  definition  of  Say  Brother 
is  a  third  world  public  service  program 
produced  by  and  for  third  world 
people  of  Boston  and  surrounding 
communities  as  well  as  the  nation.  The 
program  was  designed  to  air  the  con- 
cerns, victories,  and  defeats  of  third 
world  people  in  their  daily  struggle  for 
existence.  The  complimentary  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  educate  blacks 
and  others  about  present  day  issues. 
Say  Brother,  the  realization  that  the 
station  management  came  to,  is  pre- 
sently enjoying  its  10th  Anniversary. 

What  is  so  important  about  Say 
Brother  is  not  only  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  show's  10th  Anniversary,  it  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  other  black  shows 
that  were  started  with  this  type  of 
format  have  died.  Only  one  show  in 
the  country  has  been  on  the  air  longer. 
Like  It  Is,  developed  and  produced  by 
WNET  in  New  York  City  was  aired  six 
months  before  Say  Brother  in  1968. 

Barbara  Barrow  Murray,  producer 
of  Say  Brother,  who  was  formerly  an 
actress  in  the  theatre,  talked  of  Say 
Brother,  "I  came  from  the  theatre  to 
television  and  have  not  returned  since 
because  there  isn't  anything  as  impor- 


tant to  me  than  Say  Brother.  I  view 
myself  as  an  artist.  This  (Say  Brother) 
offered  me  a  greater  challenge  and  it's 
one  1  eventually  decided  I  would  take. 
It  is  a  chance  to  come  back  into  your 
own  surrounding.  It's  like  the  oasis  in 
the  dessert.  It's  a  chance  for  me  to 
produce  something  that  I  know  will  be 
more  interesting  to  me,  it  pertains 
directly  to  me,  as  well  as  you,  there- 
fore we  take  some  pride  in  what  we 
do." 

The  ten  years  of  Say  Brother  have 
contained  equal  amounts  of  progress 
and  setbacks.  In  1970  the  show  was 
pulled  off  the  air  because  of  a  dispute 
between  then  producer  Ray  Richard- 
son and  the  station  management  over 
telecasts  that  were  "too  political"  in 
which  amounts  of  "street"  language 
were  used  excessively. 

Soon  after,  black  leaders  and  other 
members  of  the  community  rallied 
behind  Say  Brother  and  advised 
WGBH  not  to  be  so  presumptuous 
about  what  was  too  political  for  the 
black  community.  The  management  of 
WGBH  agreed  and  decided  to  reinstate 
the  program  with  a  new  producer. 

Say  Brother  then  reached  a  higher 
level  of  achievement  when  the  pro- 
gram gained  national  attention  in  the 
1975-1976  season.  The  ideas  of  Say 
Brother  were  set  to  encompass  a 
national  black  focus  while  Boston  still 
received  its  local  programming.  The 
13-part  series  ran  very  well  through 
the  season,  but  was  returned  strictly  to 
local  programming  in  1976. 

The  staff  of  Say  Brother  consists 
mainly  of  four  people.  The  program  is 
headed  by  Producer  Barbara  Barrow- 
Murray  with  Beth  Deare  as  Assistant 
Producer,  who  says,  "I'm  Barbara's 
alterego."  Brian  Clarke  is  the  Director, 
and  Evelyn  Wong  is  the  Production 
Assistant. 

All  four  people  are  responsible  for 
producing  weekly  half  hour  or  hour 
segments  of  television  production  deal- 
ing with  African-Americans,  the  Latin 
people  of  the  Boston  area  with  a  focus 
on  Asian  people  and  people  from  the 
Mic  Mac  tribe,  a  tribe  of  people  who 


number  approximately  4,000.  They 
come  from  the  maritime  province 
Southeast  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Maine. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this 
show  is  that  it  is  contemporary. 
Imagine  a  show  with  a  group  of  kids 
wno  play  act  the  do's  and  don'ts  of 
acquiring  information  about  birth 
control  or  taking  a  quiz  on  a  television 
show  to  see  if  one  can  distinguish 
different  types  of  reggae  music.  If  you 
can  imagine  that,  then  you  can  under- 
stand what  Say  Brother  is  all  about. 

The  value  of  tiiis  program  is  in- 
creased because  of  the  insensitivity  of 
commercial  programming  to  acknow- 
ledgement of  minority  races  or  their 
problems.  This  insensitivity  and  bla- 
tant rejection  of  minorities  has  left 
their  fate  up  to  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing System.  The  war  that  minority 
programming  fights  with  commercial 
(network)  television  seems  to  be  hope- 
less. Network  programmers  rely  on  the 
Nielson  ratings  to  show  how  much  of 
the  consumer  television  audience  views 
each  show.  The  larger  the  audience, 
the  mory  money  network  television 
can  charge  to  advertisers. 

Educational  T.V.  is  funded  by  the 
people.  Public  taxes  pay  over  65%  of 
the  PBS  costs.  The  remaining  35% 
must  come  from  fundraising  projects 
developed  by  the  individual  stations, 
like  WGBH's  annual  auction  and  pledg- 
ing drives.  Since  PBS  is  funded  by  tax 
payers,  they  try  to  provide  quality 
programming  for  all  people.  This  is 
why  educational  T.V.  has  enduring 
programs  for  third  world  people  like 
Say  Brother  and  Like  It  Is 

Say  Brother  has  had  some  personal 
successes  with  Sarah-Ann  Shaw,  a  tele- 
vision reporter  for  Channel  7,  WNAC 
T.V.  and  Jim  Boyd,  Anchorman  of 
Channel  5,  WCVB  T.V.,  who  were 
former  staff  members  of  Say  Brother. 

The  show  has  hosted  national  fig- 
ures such  as  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammed  and  Minister  Louis  Farrah- 
kan,  and  a  concert  aired  by  James 
Brown.  Local  heroes  such  as  Elma 
Lewis,  director  of  the  National  Center 

Cont.  on  page  45 
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ANDREW    YOTJNO  RESIONS 


Ambassador  Young's  Sudden  Resignation 
Reveals  Administrative  Problems 
Felt  by  Decision-Making  Blacks 


Andrew  Young  Resigns  U.N.  Post 

by  Gregory  M.  Smith 


The  meeting  held  between  Ambas- 
sador Andrew  Young,  the  chief  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  withMr. 
Zehdi  Labib  Terzi,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  observer  to 
the  United  Nations,  triggered  off  a 
diplomatic  uproar  and  protest.  This 
meeting  held  on  July  26,  1979  at  the 
home  of  the  Ambassador  of  Kuwati  at 
Ambassador  Young's  request,  doomed 
Young's  fate  as  the  U.S.  chief  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations. 

When  reports  of  the  meeting  leaked 
back  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Young  downplayed  the  meeting  as 
"inadvertent"  and  observing  the  proto- 
col of  diplomatic  custom  by  exchang- 
ing "social  amenities"  with  the  PLO 
observer.  What  actually  happened,  as 
Ambassador  Young  later  divulged,  was 
a  meeting  in  which  substantive  issues 
were  raised  to  discuss  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  resolution  granting  Palestin- 
ians the  right  of  self-determination 
which  would  disrupt  the  Carter 
Administration's  peace  talks. 

Immediately,  Israel  had  protested 
in  writing  and  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  press,  a  shift  in  United 
States  policy  to  Israel  and  the  Palestin- 
ians, as  a  result  of  Young's  overture  to 
the  PLO  observer.  The  demands  for 
Young's  resignation  was  immediately 
called  for  by  certain  quarters  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Congressional 
leaders  such  as  Senate  Majority  Leader 


Robert  Byrd,  and  some  Carter  Admin- 
istration officials. 

Andrew  Young  was  summoned  to 
Waslungton  on  Tuesday,  August  14, 
1979  to  meet  with  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  and  later  on  with  President 
Carter  at  the  White  House.  By  that  late 
afternoon,  it  was  official  that  Andrew 
Young  had  submitted  his  resignation 
to  President  Carter  who  had  accepted 
it  regretfully.  At  a  news  conference 
that  same  evening.  Young  had  asserted 
that,  "I  think  that  1  come  before  you 
not  at  all  bloody.  And,  in  a  way,  I 
come  because  I  am  unbowed."  Young 
had  stated  that  many  had  already 
known  that  he  was  walking  a  political 
tightrope  and  was  trying  to  be  innova- 
tive and  offer  a  fresh  approach  to 
diplomacy,  while  he  was  being  con- 
strained by  the  rigorous  conventions 
of  diplomacy. 

Unlike  one  of  his  predecessors,  now 
present  U.S.  Senator  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  who  often  diminished  diplomatic 
relations  with  Third  World  countries. 
Young  was  practically  hounded  by  the 
press  and  right-wing  conservative 
reactionaries  for  making  controversial 
but  valid  statements.  Young's  useful- 
ness to  the  Carter  Administration  has 
been  overlooked.  President  Carter 
after  rebuking  and  reprimanding  the 
U.N.  Ambassador  for  his  controversial 
statements  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  also 
acknowledged  the  new  friends  that 
Andrew  Young  won  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Middle  East. 

Carter  will  have  to  pay  the  price  for 
Andrew  Young's  resignation.  The  state 
of  Israel  feels  that  Young's  talkw  ith 


Lowery  of  S.C.L.C.,  Vernon  Jordan  of 
the  Urban  League  and  Benjamin 
Hooks  of  N.A.A.C.P.  condemned 
Israel  for  having  economic  and  mUi- 
tary  ties  to  South  Africa  as  well  as 
issuances  of  statements  in  support  of 
Rev.  Lowery's  meeting  with  the  P.L.O. 

However,  two  problems  have  arisen 
from  the  Andrew  Young  resignation, 
that  this  reporter  feels  will  afflict  and 
affect  Black  Americans  in  their  quest 
and  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
America.  The  first  problem  facing 
Black  Americans,  regards  the  role  of 
Blacks  being  appointed  to  decision 
making  positions  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  policy.  It  may  be 
asked  of  Blacks  in  policy  and  de- 
cision-making positions  if  they  can 
remain  "unbowed"  and  uncompro- 
mised,  whether  they  work  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Gover- 
the  PLO  representative  represents  a 
change  in  American  diplomatic  policy. 
This  perception  by  Israel  has  caused 
the  Jewish  American  lobby  to  with- 
draw their  political  and  economic 
support  from  Carter's  upcoming  re- 
election campaign.  Black  voters  are" 
incensed  that  Carter  would  have  the 
audacity  to  deliver  Young's  head  on  a 
platter  as  a  form  of  appeasement  to 
the  Jewish  lobby.  Consequently,  black 
civU  rights  leaders  and  organizations 
have  called  for  a  reappraisal  of  their 
support  for  Israel  at  the  support  of  the 
Palestinians. 

On  Monday,  August  20,  1979,  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  Lowery,  President  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, became  the  first  civil  rights 
leader  to  meet  in  public  with  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  ob- 
server to  the  United  Nations.  Further- 
more, in  this  meeting.  Rev.  Lowery 
unconditionally  supported  the 
"human  rights  of  all  Palestinians  in- 
cluding the  right  of  self-determination 
in  regard  to  their  own  homeland." 
There  was  a  summit  meeting  of  numer- 
ous civil  rights  organizations  held  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  on 
Wednesday,  August  22,  1979.  At  this 
meeting  attended  by  Jesse  Jackson, 
President  of  P.U.S.H.,  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
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BLACK 

ORGANIZATIONS 


THE 
GREEKS 


Any  organizations  not  listed  can 
be  seen  in  upcoming  issues  of  the 
ONYX. 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  is  the 
oldest  National  Black  Women's  Greek- 
letter  organization  founded  at  Howard 
University  in  January  of  1908.  Over  a 
period  of  71  years  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
has  grown  from  one  undergraduate 
group  of  nine  members  to  a  national 
organization  with  over  70,000  active 
members,  with  organized  chapters  at 
the  leading  colleges,  universities  and 
cities  throughout  the  nation  and  out- 
side of  the  continental  U.S.A. 

The  purpose  of  our  sorority  is  to 
cultivate  and  encourage  high  scholastic 
and  ethical  standards,  to  promote 
unity  and  help  alleviate  problems  con- 
cerning women,  to  maintain  a  pro- 
gressive interest  in  college  Ufe  and  to 
be  of  service  to  all  mankind.  The 
colors  of  our  sorority  are  apple  green 
and  salmon  pink. 

Program  is  the  heart  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha.  We  have  8  major  foci  in 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Program.  Life 
Long  Learning,  Negro  Heritage,  and 
Job  Corps  exemplify  a  few  of  them. 
All  of  our  program  targets  highlight 
our  commitment  as  a  sisterhood. 

The  greater  Boston  area  consists  of 
one  graduate  chapter,  Psi  Omega,  and 
three  undergraduate  chapters,  Epsilon, 
Lambda  Upsilon  and  Iota  Gamma. 

Iota  Gamma  Chapter  was  founded 
in  1974  at  Northeastern  University. 
Chapter  projects  include  Annual 
Health  Seminars,  visitations  to  area 
Nursing  Homes,  Community  clothing 
drives,  the  Martin  Luther  King  — 
Youth  Program,  and  more. 

Respectfully  submitted  by: 
Iota  Gamma  Chapter, 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority, 
Incorporated 


Forever  stressing  the  purpose  of 
DELTA  SIGMA  THETA  SORORITY 
INC.,  Iota  Chapter  ventured  into 
various  public  service  functions  during 
the  past  academic  year. 

Sharing  Holiday  spirit  with  children 
unable  to  enjoy  the  festive  occasions 
at  home,  members  distributed  gifts 
and  decorated  the  children's  v\iards  at 
Boston  City  Hospital  for  Halloween 
and  Christmas.  Also  working  with 
children,  the  chapter  participated  in 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Culture  and 
Scholarship  Service  program  at  the 
African-American  Institute.  Locally,  in 
light  of  stressing  academic  excellence, 
D.S.T.  sponsored  Black  College  Night, 
an  event  at  which  Black  colleges  come 
together  to  inform  high  school  stu- 
dents about  their  institutions.  Also, 
various  members  tutored  on  both  an 
elementary  and  collegiate  level. 

Nationally,  one  of  the  sorority's 
projects.  The  Professor  Endowed  Chair 
Fund,  aids  the  United  College  Fund  by 
paying  a  professor's  salary  at  a  Black 
College.  Iota  Chapter's  fundraisers  are 
in  lieu  of  this  project.  A  party  at 
which  the  sorors  stepped,  Greek 
Games,  a  basketball  tournament,  and 
Silk,  Satin  and  Lace,  another  party 
affair  were  among  the  fundraisers  the 
DELTAS  had  last  year. 

Up  and  coming  this  year  are  these 
events  and  many  more.  We  do  hope  to 
see  you  at  these  functions,  beginning 
with  The  Meeting  of  The  Black  Organi- 
zations given  by  the  Cabral  Center's 
Freshmen  Orientation  Committee  and 
hosted  by  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 
Inc. 

For  interest  or  information  feel  free 
to  contact  any  Delta,  or 

Andree  or  Karen      277- 1 069 
Have  a  very  good  year! 


KAPPA 
ALPHA 
PS  I 

FRATERNITY 


In  the  year  1911,  the  noble  clan  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity,  Inc.  was 
founded  by  ten  Black  men  who  felt  a 
need  for  unity  at  Indiana  University  ;  a 
predominately  white  college  campus. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  the  Boston 
College  community,  a  group  of  Black 
men  felt  a  similar  need  —  brotherhood. 
Thus,  in  1924,  the  Chi  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  was  inscribed  upon 
the  scroll  of  membership. 

Our  fundamental  concept  is  the 
achievement  by  our  brothers  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  to  whole- 
heartedly contribute  in  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  We  support  organizations 
locally  and  internationally  from  the 
Big  Brother  Program  to  the  United 
Way. 

We,  the  brothers  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Psi,  strive  for  achievement  academic- 
ally, professionally,  and  socially.  In 
other  words,  we  work  hard  and  have 
fun. 

If  you   have  an  interest  in  our 
organization,  please  contact: 
Greg  Thomas  492-1055 
Jeffrey  Smith  783-0622 


OMEGA  PSI  PHI 


On  November  17th,  1911,  on  the 
college  campus  of  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  four  young  and 
determined  men  felt  it  very  necessary 
to  create  the  definite  concept  of  which 
was  in  search  for  long  before  them- 
selves. Ernest  E.  Just  (a  professor  at 
the  university),  Edgar  A.  Love,  Oscar 
J.  Cooper  and  Frank  Coleman  (then 
students  of  the  university),  on  that 
Friday  night  enhanced  the  concept  of 
Brotherhood. 

It  is  1979,  and  those  same  ingred- 
ients that  our  four  founders  set  forth 
to  input  then  were  preserved  for  use 
today  in  our  distinguished  Fraternity 
of  Omega  Psi  Phi. 

The  Brothers  of  his  predominantly 
Black  fraternity,  baring  the  colors  of 
purple  and  royal  gold,  are  basically 
men  of  the  same  ideals  and  attain- 
ments, who  are  reUgiou-sly  inclined. 
Our  four  founders  on  that  historic 
Friday  night  gave  guidance  to  all  who 
were  to  come  into  their  Brotherhood 
on  four  principles:  Manhood,  Scholar- 
ship, Perseverance,  and  Uplift. 

As  it  was  said  then,  it  is  said  today, 
"Give  us  eight  men  thoroughly 
emersed  in  the  spirit  of  Omega,  rather 
than  eighty  men  dipped  in  lukewarm 
enthusiasm.  Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity, 
Incorporated;  we  are  worth  the  wait. 

The  Brothers  of  Omega  Psi  Phi 
Fraternity,  Incorporated,  Gamma 
Chapter  would  like  to  extend  its  well 
wishes  and  hope  that  you  have  a  well 
rounded  learning  experience  while 
attending  school  in  Boston. 


PHI 

BETA 
SIGMA 
FRATERNITY 
INCORP. 


ZETA  CHI  CHAPTER 


Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  Incor- 
porated is  a  non-profit  social,  civic, 
and  cultural  organization.  Sigma  was 
founded  at  Howard  University  in 
1914.  Our  motto  is  "Culture  for 
Service  and  Service  for  Humanity". 
Using  this  motto  as  a  guide,  Sigma 
offers  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  a  brand 
new  sense  of  freedom  and  time,  group 
efficiency,  excellence  in  producing 
major  events  of  cultural  and  academic 
importance,  and  "Toast  of  the  Town" 
social  programming.  The  brotherhood 
strives  on  the  challenge  of  profession- 
alism; offering  the  opportunity  to  all 
through  unity  enhancing  individual 
growth  and  strength. 
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Professors 
cont.  from  pg.  3 


Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority  is  an  inter- 
national greek  letter  organization 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  Finer 
Womanhood,  Scholarship,  Sisterly 
Love,  and  Service.  Zeta,  as  one  of  the 
eight  black  letter  organizations,  was 
the  first  to  organize  in  Africa  and  now 
has  over  350  chapters  in  the  United 
States  and  Africa. 

An  organization  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  of  Finer  Womanhood,  Scholar- 
ship, Sisterly  Love  and  Service  can 
best  be  achieved  through  affiliation 
with  other  organizations  with  similar 
objectives.  Some  of  these  affiliates  are: 
The  National  Urban  League,  NAACP, 
The  United  Negro  College  Fund,  The 
National  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  The 
National  Foundation  of  the  March  of 
Dimes,  The  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  functions  as  an  organ- 
ization for  college  and  graduate 
women  who  wish  to  enrich  their  lives 
through  dedicated  and  loyal  service  to 
the  aspirations  of  Zeta  in  services  to 
humanity.  It  also  serves  as  a  link  for 
college  women  who  are  seeking  to 
achieve  finer  womanhood. 

For  further  information  please 
contact: 

Johnnie  Bishop 
or 

Terri  Browning 
522-5324 


been  writing  a  weekly  column  "Bos- 
ton's Black  History"  in  The  Bay  State 
Banner.  He  serves  as  the  Northeast 
editor  for  The  Western  Journal  of 
Black  Studies  and  is  a  contributing 
writer  to  the  soon  to  be  published 
Dictionary  of  American  Negro  Bio- 
graphy. He  holds  the  B.A.  and  Ed.M. 
degrees  from  Boston  University  and 
has  done  advanced  graduate  study  at 
Harvard  University  (1965-66)  and  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(1976-77)  as  a  Community  Fellow  in 
the  Department  of  Urban  Studies  and 
Planning. 

JoAnn  Brown  Gray,  Applied  Sociology 

JoAnn  Brown  Gray  joins  the  African- 
American  Studies  Department  of 
Northeastern  University  with  over  ten 
years  training  and  experience  in  educa- 
tion pohcy  planning  and  social  services 
administration.  Ms.  Gray  has  been 
involved  with  numerous  community 
agencies  and  programs,  including  the 
Highland  Park  Free  School,  Roxbury 
Community  College  and  METCO,  Inc. 
As  an  undergraduate  at  Vassar  College, 
Ms.  Gray  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  college's  first  Afro- 
-American  Studies  Program.  She  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  in  Urban  Minority 
Groups  from  Vassar  College  in  1970. 
Presently  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
Applied  Sociology  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Ms.  Gray's  teaching  and  research 
interests  include  African-American 
Communities,  social  movements  and 
collective  behavior,  political  and  com- 
munity sociology,  and  community 
studies  and  research. 

Carolyn  W.  Arnold,  Public  Health 

Carolyn  W.  Arnold  teaches  courses  in 
public  health  and  community  medi- 
cine. Prior  to  her  arrival  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Arnold  was  on  the  faculty  of  Howard 
University  College  of  Medicine 
(1966-72).  She  also  served  as  liaison 
and  health  poUcy  analyst  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Health  Affairs.  She  imple- 
mented federal  health  regulations  such 
as  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  Utilization 
Review  at  the  university  hospital.  Her 
primary  research  interests  are  in  the 
health  conditions  of  urban  populations 


and  the  economics  of  health  care  deli- 
very systems.  She  is  currently  involved 
in  several  evaluation  research  projects 
directed  at  measuring  the  health  status 
of  female  adolescents.  Dr.  Arnold  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health. 


Upward  Mobility 
cont.  from  pg.  10 

tions  as  they  have  opened.  I  had 
applied  for  a  position  titled  Assistant 
Dean  of  Admissions.  I  was  the  most 
qualified  at  the  lime  but  after  a  year 
they  abolished  the  position  because  of 
budgetary  matters." 

ONYX:  Did  you  feel  that  this  was  a 
token  position  when  you  first  came 
here? 

Woods:  No.  I  don't  think  it  was 
token  because  I  would  not  permit  it  to 
be.  I  was  a  Black  counselor  hired 
primarily  to  recruit  Black  students.  I 
would  deal  with  all  students  but  I 
knew  where  my  focus  was  lying.  My 
feelings  are  that  all  the  counselors 
should  know  where  Black  students  are. 
I  would  have  a  very  heavy  case  load  if 
I  handled  all  the  Black  students.  I  also 
feel  that  the  other  counselors  need  to 
come  in  contact  with  Black  students 
to  erase  the  fantasies  that  they  may 
have  about  them.  They  all  don't  have 
low  board  scores,  and  they  all  don't 
flunk  and  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons." 

Mrs.  Woods  has  an  open  mind 
about  Black  students  being  drawn 
towards  her,  but  Black  students  need 
to  interact  with  white  administrators 
and  not  just  be  confined  to  a  "Minor- 
ity Director".  Most  white  students 
have  problems  dealing  with  Black  pro- 
fessionals to  look  at  another  side,  and 
the  reason  is  whites  look  at  Blacks  as 
being  in  their  positions  solely  as  a  part 
of  some  Affirmative  Action  plan  and 
not  because  they  are  a  qualified  person 
to  deal  with.  This  stereotype  can  only 
be  eliminated  with  an  objective  out- 
look and  a  reasonable  degree  of  inter- 
action with  many  Black  professionals. 

W.E.B.  DuBois,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  made  the  statement,  'The 
problem  with  the  Twentieth  century  is 
the  color  line." 


MULTI-CULTURAL 
DISCUSSION  GROUP 

"WELCOME  CLASS  OF  1984" 

DEAR  STUDENT,: 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Black 
students  of  the  United  States  and 
abroad  to  get  to  know  one  another.  A 
discussion  group  sponsored  by  the 
African-American  Institute  Library 
would  like  for  you  to  come  share  and 
discuss  the  differences  and  similarities 
of  one's  culture  in  an  informal  setting. 

These  discussions  are  not  intended 
to  change  your  values  of  your  culture. 
They  are  intended  to  help  you  meet 
other  students  and  learn  and  teach 
each  other.  All  discussions  and 
scheduled  lectures  are  held  every 
Thursday  at  the  African-American 
Institute  Library. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  which  you 
think  could  help  this  discussion  group 
or  would  like  to  work  with  others  in 
making  this  a  success  as  group  leaders, 
contact  Verdaya  Brown  or  Alleavious 
Hill  9:00-5:00  Monday  -  Friday.  Your 
help  will  be  gladly  appreciated. 


What  is  NBSA? 

The  National  Black  Students  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  at  the  National 
Black  Students  Solidarity  Conference 
which  was  held  at  Tufts  University  in 
February  of  1976. 

Over  200  students  representing  70 
schools  attended  the  conference.  The 
participants  agreed  that  there  was  a 
need  for  them  to  initiate  the  building 
of  a  national  Black  student's  organiza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  NBSA  is  still  young  and 
in  its  developing  stages  with  chapters 
scattered  around  the  country.  NBSA  is 
open  to  ALL  Black  students. 

PURPOSES  OF  NBSA: 

A)  .  To  establish  a  strong  and  consis- 
tent Une  of  communications  between 
Black  students  locally  and  around  the 
country. 

B)  .  To  fight  for  and  defend  the  right 
of  all  Black  people  to  a  quality  educa- 
tion that  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
Black  people. 

C)  .  To  establish  consistent  commu- 
nications and  a  better  working  rela- 
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tionship  between  Black  students  and 
the  larger  Black  community. 

D).  To  make  constructive  use  of 
Black  student  power  by  organizing 
Black  students  across  the  country  to 
do  serious  work  around  concrete  issues 
and  programs  that  will  facilitate  hu- 
man rights  and  self-determination  for 
Black  people. 

NIA 

The  African- American  Institute 
Library  Literary  Guild  was  organized 
in  September  1977.  The  guild  is  man- 
dated to  provide  students  of  African 
descent  at  Northeastern  University  and 
local  community  artists  with  the 
opportunities  to  creatively  share  in  the 
Art  of  perpetuating  the  'Black  Exper- 
ience.' 

During  the  Fall-Winter  Academic 
Quarters,  16  workshops  will  provide 
new  writers  and  returning  members 
with  the  chance  to  develop  one's  liter- 
ary potential.  The  organization  further 
warrants  its  members  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  actively  participate  in  provid- 
ing public/private  forums.  Such 
participant  exposure,  in  both  the 
workshops  and  forums,  will  hopefully 
further  build  in  the  development  of  a 
guild  members  technical  writing  and 
theatrical  skills. 

To  further  express  the  guild 
members'  collective  thoughts  and 
expressions  with  the  audiences  who 
became  involved  or  for  those  who 
could  not  attend,  during  the  Spring 
Quarter,  a  NIA  publication  is  released. 

Finally,  NIA  seeks  to  expose  its 
members  and  its  audiences  to  locally 
recognized  visiting  artists  on  NU 
campus  for  a  re/renewed  direction  and 
inspiration.  We  welcome  you  to  share 
in  this  positive  development  of  literary 
creativity.  Interested  students  should 
contact  Verdaya  Brown  or  Alleavious 
Hill  at  the  African-American  Institute: 
436-3141  or  3143. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
JAZZ  SOCIETY 

The  New  England  College 
Community  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  great  number  of  learning 
institutions  and  quality  education. 
Within  these  institutions,  one  can 
easily  find  a  great  number  of  black 
students  but  the  teaching  of  Black 
History  has  been  insufficient  on  every 
level  of  education  in  this  society.  This 
fact  is  clearly  evident  in  the  low  self- 
image  portrayed  by  Blacks  throughout 
the  years,  as  well  as  their  lack  of 
interest  in  the  music  that  has  evolved 
directly  from  the  growth  of  Black 
America. 

Jazz,  the  music  of  the  Black  Folk, 
is  the  expression  of  an  endless  list  of 
highly  creative,  courageous  artists, 
many  of  whom  have  literally  given 
their  lives  in  the  struggle.  The  North- 
eastern University  Jazz  Society  is  a 
group  of  students  who  have  responded 
to  the  challenge  of  promoting  this  Art 
and  therefore  increasing  the  awareness 
of  Boston's  Black  Community.  These 
goals  are  accompUshed  by  providing 
live  entertainment,  classic  movies  and 
music  workshops  to  the  public 
throughout  the  academic  year.  The 
Society  also  provides  a  meeting  ground 
for  those  students  who  currently 
study,  or  are  interested  in  studying 
Music  Performance.  The  time  and 
location  of  the  Jazz  Society  Meetings 
as  well  as  Jazz  Society  Events  will  be 
announced  soon. 

'REFLECTIONS  OF 
INSPIRATION" 

This  is  the  name  of  the  gospel  choir 
at  Northeastern  University  presently 
located  at  the  African-American 
Institute  in  the  Amilcar  Cabral  Stu- 
dent Memorial  Center.  A  gospel  choir 
has  not  always  been  in  existence, 
although  a  number  of  times  attempts 
have  been  made  to  keep  a  group 
together. 

During  the  Fall  of  1978,  plans  were 
drawn  up  for  yet  another  group  to  be 
started.  At  first,  it  was  an  idea  for  a 
group  of  Black  students  to  get  to- 
gether for  BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 
which  is  celebrated  in  February.  The 
ideas  and  singing  engagements  grew  to 
the  point  where  decisions  were  made 
to  establish  a  choir  for  the  30  singing 
voices. 
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FREE  WILLIE  SANDERS 
DROP  THE  CHARGES! 


Last  winter  a  series  of  at  least  eight 
rapes  occurred  in  the  Brighton  section 
of  Boston.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding each  case  were  very  similar 
and  in  each  instance  the  women  were 
white  and  their  assailants  Black. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Brighton 
community,  the  police  set  out  to  make 
an  arrest.  On  February  1,  Willie  San- 
ders, a  39-year-old  Black  man  was 
apprehended,  although  the  police  did 
not  have  one  shred  of  evidence  against 
him.  He  was  later  charged  with  four  of 
the  rapes  —  despite  police  efforts  to 
charge  him  with  all  eight  cases. 

Mr.  Sanders  has  maintained  his 
innocence  since  his  arrest.  But  already 
he  has  spent  four  months  in  Charles 
Street  Jail  —  until  he  was  finally  able 
to  meet  the  exorbitant  bail  in  early 
June.  He  will  be  tried  in  September. 
Mr.  Sanders'  right  to  a  fair  trial 
remains  in  serious  jeopardy. 

We  invite  you  to  examine  the  facts 
of  this  case  and  to  join  us  in  the 
struggle  to  win  justice  for  Willie 
Sanders. 

Racism  and  Rape:  The  Historic 
Record 

Historically  in  this  country,  Black 
men  have  been  framed  on  the  charge 
of  rape  —  as  in  the  infamous  Scotts- 
boro  case. 

In  recent  years  the  forces  of  racism 
have  been  on  the  offensive.  Affirma- 
tive Action  programs,  welfare  rights, 
school  desegregation  and  other  gains 
made  in  the  sixties  are  under  increas- 
ing attack  by  the  courts,  the  legislature 
and  the  forces  of  the  Right.  History 
shows  that  wherever  there  is  the  resur- 
gence of  racist  government  policy, 
there  is  an  accompanying  and  corres- 
ponding resurgence  of  racist  reaction, 
including  an  upsurge  of  rape  charges 
against  Black  men.  In  these  cases,  the 
charge  of  rape  is  used  not  to  protect 
women  but  as  an  excuse  to  harass  and 
oppress  Black  people.  Periods  of  racist 
reaction  very  often  follow  periods  of 
gain  for  Blacks  and  other  ethnic 
groups.  This  often  coincides  with  an 
increasingly  difficult  economic  situa- 
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tion.  Following  the  overthrow  of 
Reconstruction,  which  had  been  a 
period  of  positive  movement  and  gain 
for  Black  Americans,  Jim  Crow  laws 
were  passed  and  the  Southern  slave 
codes  were  reestablished  as  law, 
making  rape  punishable  by  death. 
These  moves  were  entirely  political, 
their  purpose  being  to  suppress  and 
intimidate  the  Black  population:  to 
keep  them  in  their  place. 

As  in  the  past,  the  racist  climate 
which  exists  today  has  generated  a 
new  rash  of  rape  charges  against  Black 
men.  From  Florida  to  Buffalo,  tiie 
charge  of  rape  becomes  one  more  tool 
used  to  railroad  Black  men  to  prison 
—  often  without  any  evidence  against 
them. 

The  case  of  Willie  Sanders  is  not  an 
isolated  one:  his  unjust  prosecution  is 
a  part  of  this  national  pattern. 

Why  WiUie  Sanders? 

Willie  Sanders  has  been  a  resident 
of  Roxbury-Dorchester  since  1967.  He 
has  been  married  for  14  years  and  has 
four  children.  Mr.  Sanders  is  a  painter 
and  was  employed  by  the  Longfellow 
Management  Company  in  Brighton  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest.  He  has  no 
criminal  record. 

Eight  rapes  or  attempted  rapes 
occurred  in  the  community  of  Brigh- 
ton between  November  1978  and 
February  1979.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  assailant  was  described  as  a  Black 
male,  about  5'5",  150-160  pounds, 
25-33  years  old,  with  a  pock-marked 
face  and  a  beard.  He  is  described  as 
wearing  a  green  army  fatigue  jacket 
and  black  cap.  In  each  instance  the 
circumstances  of  the  rape  were  the 
same:  the  assailant  came  up  from 
behind  holding  a  weapon  and  forced 
the  woman  into  an  open  basement, 
alley  or  doorway  where  she  was  raped. 

While  Willie  Sanders  was  held  at 
Charles  Street  Jail  at  least  one  other 
rape  occurred  in  Brighton  which  - 
followed  the  same  pattern.  In  this  case 
too,  the  woman  who  was  raped  gave  a 
similar  description  of  her  attacker. 

Willie  Sanders  first  became  a  sus- 


pect for  no  otiier  reason  tiian  tiiat  he 
is  Black  and  wi>rked  in  Brighton. 

One  of  this  scries  of  rapes  occurred 
on  December  25,  1978  in  the  base- 
ment of  an  apartment  building. 
Despite  tiie  fact  that  entry  was  gained 
through  an  unlocked  door,  and  the 
rape  happened  on  Christmas  Day,  the 
police  began  their  investigation  by 
calling  the  building's  owner  and  inquir- 
ing wiiether  he  employed  any  Black 
men.  He  did  -  Willie  Sanders. 

From  the  beginning  the  police 
ignored  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sanders 
differed  from  the  description  of  the 
rapist  in  significant  ways.  He  is  consid- 
erably older  and  has  a  smooth  comple- 
xion. Instead  they  attempted  to 
manipulate  the  rape  victims  into  iden- 
tifying Willie  Sanders  as  their  assailant. 

The  police  went  to  their  files  and 
found  an  eight-year-old  picture  of  Mr. 
Sanders  taken  at  the  time  he  was 
arrested  for  a  traffic  violation.  They 
showed  this  picture,  along  witli  a  series 
of  others,  to  the  woman  raped  on 
December  25.  She  picked  out  three 
pictures  which  she  said  looked  some- 
what like  her  assailant.  While  she  said 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Sanders  looked  a 
little  more  like  the  man  who  raped 
her,  she  could  not  rule  out  the  other 
two  or  make  a  positive  identification. 

All  of  the  other  women  who  had 
been  raped  in  Brighton  looked  at  the 
same  pictures  and  were  unable  to 
make  any  identifications.  The  police 
even  went  to  one  of  the  women  twice, 
but  still  she  could  not  identify  anyone. 

On  December  28,  1978,  the  police 
obtained  an  arrest  warrant  for  Willie 
Sanders,  but  knowing  they  had  no 
evidence  they  did  not  act  on  it.  During 
the  next  month,  while  Mr.  Sanders  was 
under  police  surveillance,  three  more 
rapes  occurred  in  Brighton  following 
the  exact  same  pattern.  The  police  still 
did  not  make  an  arrest. 

During  the  last  week  in  January, 
one  of  the  major  TV  stations  learned 
about  the  series  of  Brighton  rapes  and 
made  it  their  top  news  story  for 
several  days.  The  police  were  widely 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  descriptions 
each  rape  victim  made  of  their  assail- 
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SANDERS 
cont. 

ants  were  the  same  and  that  they 
believed  that  the  eight  rapes  were 
committed  by  one  man. 

As  the  pubHcity  mounted,  more 
and  more  Brighton  residents  became 
aware  of  the  rapes  and  concern  grew. 
Inflammatory  police  and  media  state- 
ments made  every  Black  man  a 
suspect.  On  February  1  a  community 
meeting  was  attended  by  approximate- 
ly 750  people,  including  the  police 
commissioner,  the  district  attorney 
and  representatives  of  the  media. 

Scapegoating  a  Black  Man  Is 
No  Protection  Against  Rape 

The  community  demanded  that  the 
police  arrest  the  man  who  committed 
the  rapes.  During  the  meeting  the 
poHce  did  make  an  arrest.  They 
arrested  Willie  Sanders.  The  police  had 
no  more  evidence  against  him  than 
when  they  obtained  the  warrant  over  a 
month  before.  In  fact,  they  had  less 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Sanders  was 
guilty  because  none  of  the  women 
raped  had  identified  him.  At  the  time 
the  police  arrested  Wilhe  Sanders,  they 
did  not  have  one  positive  identifica- 
tion. 

This  would  not  have  happened  if 
the  rapist  was  white.  When  a  white 
person  is  charged  with  rape  or  any 
other  crime,  the  police  do  not 
apprehend  just  anybody  -  they  have 
evidence  before  making  an  arrest.  But 
traditionally  when  a  white  woman  has 
said  she  was  raped  by  a  Black  man,  the 
police  have  set  out  on  a  manhunt  to 
find  someone  to  pay  the  price,  and 
any  Black  man  could  be  the  victim.  In 
contrast,  when  a  Black  woman  is 
raped,  the  police  don't  act  as  if  it  is  a 
crime,  especially  if  the  assailant  is 
white. 

For  the  next  several  days,  Mr. 
Sanders'  arrest  was  reported  on  every 
television  newscast  and  his  likeness 
was  shown  on  TV  and  in  the  news- 
papers. The  police  were  widely  quoted 
as  saying  the  woman  who  had  been 
raped  on  Christmas  Day  had  positively 
identified  him  from  the  police  files. 
Not  only  was  this  stretching  the  facts 
(she  had  identified  three  possibilities). 


but  it  allowed  them  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Sanders  has  a  criminal  record,  which 
he  does  not.  The  police  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Sanders  fits  the  description  of 
the  man  being  sought  in  connection 
with  all  the  rapes,  which  he  does  not. 
Together  the  police  and  the  media 
created  an  atmosphere  in  this  city  in 
which  Willie  Sanders  stood  convicted 
before  he  ever  came  to  trial. 

On  February  16,  six  of  the  eight 
women  viewed  Willie  Sanders  in  a 
police  lineup.  In  a  fair  lineup  all 
"suspects"  should  look  similar  to  the 
description  the  victims  have  given  of 
their  assailant.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Sanders  was  the  only  one  with  a  beard 
(the  rapist  was  bearded),  and  body 
build  even  close  to  the  description 
given. 

As  a  result  of  this  suggestive  lineup, 
along  with  the  extremely  prejudicial 
publicity  following  Mr.  Sanders'  arrest, 
three  women  identified  Willie  Sanders 
as  their  assailant.  A  fourth  picked  out 
Mr.  Sanders  only  after  she  was  assured 
by  the  police  that  her  assailant  was 
one  of  two!  Two  women  could  not 
identify  anyone.  One  said  that  WUlie 
Sanders  was  not  the  man  who  raped 
her.  Later,  a  seventh  woman  viewed 
Mr.  Sanders  in  a  lineup  and  made  no 
identification. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  charges 
against  Willie  Sanders.  The  police  had 
no  evidence  when  they  arrested  him 
on  February  1.  From  that  day  untU 
now,  the  only  additional  "evidence" 
they  obtained  is  the  identifications 
made  by  the  four  women  —  identifi- 
cations produced  under  circumstances 
wliich  are  very  suspect.  In  fact,  while 
he  was  in  jail  awaiting  release  on  bail, 
another  rape  happened  in  Brighton 
which  followed  the  exact  same  pat- 
tern. 

Willie  Sanders  did  not  commit  the 
rapes  for  which  he  stands  accused.  He 
is  the  victim  of  a  racist  frame-up. 

The  Right  to  a  Fair  Trial 

Willie  Sanders  will  go  to  trial  in 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  in  Massachu- 
setts on  September  4.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  have  a 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  time 
obtaining  a  fair  hearing. 

On  April  4,  1979,  the  Bostoti  Globe 
Spotlight  Team  published  the  results 
of  a  survey  documenting  persistent 


and  pervasive  discrimination  against 
Black  defendants  by  the  Massachusetts 
courts.  The  study  merely  confirmed 
what  is  common  knowledge  in  the 
Black  community:  justice  has  two 
faces. 

This  double  standard  wliich  exists 
for  Blacks  and  whites  has  already  been 
felt  profoundly  in  the  case  of  Willie 
Sanders.  Practically  every  pre-trial 
motion  made  by  the  Sanders'  Defense 
has  been  denied.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Sanders  was  held  in  Charles  Street  Jail 
from  February  1  until  the  first  week 
of  June  on  the  exorbitant  bail  of 
$50,000  -  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
strong  community  roots  and  no 
criminal  record.  These  are  sufficient 
reasons  in  most  cases  for  a  defendant 
to  be  released  pending  trial.  All  ap- 
peals to  get  Mr.  Sanders'  bail  reduced 
were  denied.  He  was  finally  bailed  on 
June  4  due  to  the  efforts  of  his  family 
and  support  from  the  community. 

In  stark  contrast  is  the  treatment  of 
four  white  youths  from  Brookline  who 
have  been  charged  with  the  murder  of 
an  Iranian  student.  In  this  case,  the 
youths  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizance  on  the  basis  of  their 
roots  in  the  community  -  even  though 
witnesses  testified  to  their  participa- 
tion in  the  crime. 

As  a  Black  man  charged  with  the 
rape  of  a  white  woman,  all  odds  are 
against  Willie  Sanders.  Historically,  it 
has  been  nearly  impossible  for  a  Black 
man  to  be  treated  with  fairness.  As  a 
result,  during  the  last  150  years  in  this 
country,  thousands  of  Black  men  have 
been  the  victims  of  lynch  mobs  and 
later  of  legal  lynchings  in  courtrooms. 
In  this  case,  the  widespread  prejudicial 
publicity  has  already  convinced  many 
in  Boston,  including  potential  jurors, 
that  Willie  Sanders  is  guUty. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  tremen- 
dous obstacles  stacked  against  him, 
Willie  Sanders  needs  an  enormous 
amount  of  support.  Excellent  lawyers 
he  has,  but  lawyers  alone  do  not  win  a 
case.  We  who  understand  that  the 
racism  of  the  justice  system  seeks  to 
commit  Willie  Sanders  without  evi- 
dence must  make  our  presence  known. 
People  must  come  to  court  to  let  the 
judge  know  we  are  watching.  We  must 
talk  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  so 
that  the  presumption  of  guilt  created 
by  the  police  and  media  is  destroyed. 
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In  honor  of  the 

International  Year  of  the  Child... 


message 
to 
the 
children 

by  Stephen  eaton 


Hey  little  babies  would  you  come  and  gather  around, 
I  have  some  knowledge  to  share  with  you  the  future 
generation  of  this  town. 

Be  ware,  Be  alert,  Be  on  guard.  Be  yourself,  for  there 
is  a  force  that  is  out  on  the  prowl,  like  a  tiger  at  night. 
There  is  a  great  white  darkness  waiting  to  put  out  the 
brilliant  black  light. 

OH  my  babies  please  sit  beside  me  as  we  look  down  history 
lane  at  the  lynching  tree. 

Remember  what  they  use  to  do  to  your  ancestors  that  you 
never  knew. 

Do  not  forget  the  times  when  your  great  great  great 
grandmother  and  father  were  tied  with  vines  and  wiped 
like  cream  till  their  bodies  jellied,  from  dusk  to 
dawn,  day  on  and  day  on. 

The  same  force  that  tried  to  break  their  mighty  mold 
is  still  present,  acute  and  bold. 

Yes,  my  children,  you  must  manipulate  the  great  emancipator, 

for  he  is  on  your  ass  like  an  alligator,  planning  to 

chew  you  up  like  a  defenseless  duck. 

I  mean  to  scare  my  children,  I  mean  for  you  eyes  to 

grow  big  out  of  fear,  for  I'm  scared  that  our  race 

death's  near. 

But  there  is  a  darker  and  lighter  side  to  the  moon  if 

death  is  near;  peace  should  come  soon. 

He  has  changed  his  game  plan,  my  little  black  houses  of 

fathers  energies.  The  lilly  white  sucker  is  after  the  brain, 

he  wants  to  maim,  disdain,  and  inflict  pain. 

While  functioning  on  psychological  principles  of  causation 

and  affect,  he's  killing  babies  that  aren't  even  born  yet. 

Breaking  baby  molds  with  a  pill  designed  to  kill. 

He  is  chaining  brains  to  the  limitation  of  his  western 

society,  look  my  children  and  see. 

For  nothing  has  changed  —  servitude  to  the  white  race  reigns. 
He  is  dangerous  like  a  cornered  rat,  he  will  strike 
but  only  if  you  attack. 

The  constant  changing  of  blue  eyes  to  black  proves  a 
biological  superiority  which  he  laxes.  There  is  too  much 
curly  hair  in  his  society  now  and  he  sees  that  our  race 
is  set,  solid  and  sound.  Biologically  superior.  He  knows 
he  can't  keep  us  down. 

We  must  be  calm,  understanding  what  he  can  do;  letting 
inspirational  Indians  guide  us  through  mountains  of 
malicious  mischief. 

Watch  my  children,  look  and  see  for  bleach  is  in  the 
river,  drink  the  vastness  of  the  sea. 
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by  Stephen  Eaton 

Economics  is  a  very  specific  science 
when  viewed  through  a  vacuum.  When 
economics  is  applied  in  the  narrow 
sense  it  means  simply  the  study  of 
production  and  allocations  of  goods 
and  services. 

Economics  also  encompasses  all 
that  goes  on  in-between  the  produc- 
tion and  allocation  of  these  goods  and 
services.  This  is  why  it  is  considered  an 
empirical  science.  The  study  of  goods 
and  services  is  too  broad  and  technical 
to  adhere  to  set  laws. 

If  the  reader  will  remember  that 
economics  is  diverse,  objective,  sparce 
and  second  only  to  philosophy  in 
encompassing  all  the  other  sciences, 
then  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  grasp  a 
meaning  of  the  Economic  Feasibility 
of  Black  Nationalism  is  American. 

The  rising  of  an  anti-black  political 
climate  which  determines  the  econ- 
omic policy  of  America,  the  present 
condition  of  depression,  dependency 
and  servitude  of  the  black  masses,  the 
entire  history  of  blacks  in  America  and 
their  present  capability  to  produce  for 
themselves  is  the  necessary  criteria  for 
considering  the  possibility  of  budding 
an  independent  nation  for  black 
America. 

The  American  capitalistic  system  is 
one  of  politics  and  economics.  Kwame 
Nkruma,  ex-president  of  Ghana, 
expressed  the  above  statement  perfect- 
ly. "To  understand  what  goes  on  in 
the  world  today,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  economic  influences 
and  pressures  that  stand  behind 
political  events!"  Economical  gain  is 
the  motivation  for  political  action  in 
this  country  and  political  legislation  is 
sometimes  the  catalysis  for  economic 
gain  and  development.  In  this  manner 
there  is  a  unity  of  the  two  forces. 

For  Black  Americans  the  political 
view  of  inferiority  and  dependency 
determines  the  economic  events  that 
shape  their  very  existence.  This  is  true 
because  of  their  position  of  total 


dependency.  Even  though  they  are 
developing  in  various  fields  of  en- 
deavor blacks  are  still  completely 
subservient  to  the  American  white  race 
and  subordinate  to  her  "inborn" 
racism.  "Few  blacks  understand  that 
everything  in  this  world  is  political", ^ 
and  this  along  with  constant  psycholo- 
gical warfare  causes  their  downtrod- 
denness and  not  alleged  inferiority. 

"A  development  plan  that  deals 
with  purely  economics  is  not  a  devel- 
opment plan",  stated  Dr.  Walter 
Rodney.^  This  is  a  very  profound 
statement  in  lieu  of  the  fact  that  black 
America  has  1  percent  representation 
in  government  and  constitute  1 1 
percent  of  the  population.^  This  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Rodneets  even  more 
startling  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
black  Americans  survival  is  based  on 
the  economic  prosperity  they  reap 
from  a  political  apparatus  in  wliich 
they  are  not  represented  proportion- 
ally. 

It  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
blacks  in  America  to  deal  with  the 
unity  of  economics  and  poUtics.  If 
blacks  are  left  out  of  the  wliite  house, 
then  white  ideology  will  flow  through 
and  from  it.  White  ideology  excludes 
Blacks.  This  race  cannot  afford  to  be 
excluded  from  necessity.  Can  a  flower 
grow  without  the  sun?  No!  And  30 
million  people  cannot  live  without 
food.  Political  representation  could  be 
important  in  deciding  who  gets  emer- 
gency rations  in  the  midst  of  national 
disaster.  Dr.  Goodett  makes  a  remark 
pertaining  to  the  type  of  unity  we 
must  seek.  "We've  got  some  economic 
rights  to  protect  too  —  if  you  don't 
start  voting  right  we're  going  to  retire 
you  from  office."^  This  type  of 
connection  must  be  made,  between 
politics  and  economics  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

If  the  government  does  not  repre- 
sent its  citizens  proportionally,  then 
who  does  it  represent(?).  This  question 


is  of  particular  concern  to  black 
America,  because  of  their  absolute 
dependency  on  a  government  in  which 
they  are  not  represented.  People  make 
themselves  heard  and  their  noise 
effects  legislation  therefore,  is  assumed 
to  results  in  a  continually  evolving 
series  of  relationships,  reflecting  at  any 
given  tune  some  element,  however 
small  of  all  the  competing  organized 
groups  within  that  governmental 
unit.^  Dr.  Sackrey  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  government  can  only  repre- 
sent some  element,  however  small  at 
one  particular  time. 

The  U.S.  Government  enforces  the 
laws  of  the  land  according  to  the 
interest  they  represent.  The  U.S. 
government  obviously  doesn't  repre- 
sent the  interest  of  its  reported  30 
million  blacks.  The  unproportionaUty 
of  representation  makes  that  imposs- 
ible. 

Whom  does  the  President  repre- 
sent? President  Jimmy  Carter  is  a 
member  of  the  Trilateral  Commission. 
He  was  hand  picked  and  backed  by 
David  Rockefeller  and  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  the  motive  forces  behind 
the  Trilateral  Commission.^ ^  Carter 
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was  picked  because  of  his  international 
reputation  and  southern  labor. 
"Georgia  had  twice  as  many  foreign 
trade  missions  as  any  other  state.''^^ 
This  had  to  excell  Carter's  inter- 
national appeal  of  low  wages  and  non- 
unionism  in  America.  "North  Carolina 
has  the  lowest  factory  wage  in  the 
country.  And  it  is  also  the  state  with 
the  lowest  percentage  of  union 
membership."!  ^ 

The  Trilateral  Commission  is  a 
private  American,  European,  Japanese 
initiative  that  represents  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  corporate  and 
financial  interests  in  not  only  the  U.S. 
but  in  the  world.  Among  the  corpor- 
ations represented  by  the  commission 
are,  Fait  Ltd.,  Dunlop,  Royal  Dutch 
(Shell),  Sony,  Hitachi,  Mitsubishi, 
Nisson  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Exxon,  Time 
Inc.,  Bank  of  America,  Wells  Fargo, 
Chase  Manhattan,  Sears  and  Roebuck, 
Hewlett  Packard,  IBM,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Stellworkers,  and  the 
CoCa  Cola  Corp.^^  This  commission 
was  designed  as  a  direct  response  to 
the  "deepening  international  crisis  of 
capitalism,"!'*  in  western  society. 

People  of  the  world  are  standing  up 
and  throwing  off  the  chains  of  oppres- 
sion. National  Uberation  movements 
are  flourishing  during  this  time  and 
socialism  is  the  answer  to  all  capital- 
istic evil.  This  doctrine  of  freedom  is 
spreading  the  world  over  and  capital- 
ism is  losing  out. 

Democracy  is  proving  to  be  lenient 
and  "the  functioning  of  democracy 
seems  incontestably  to  have  provoked 
a  deterioration  of  the  traditional 
means  of  social  control, "^^  according 
to  the  Trilateral  Commission.  The 
Commission  was  established  to  "turn 
the  U.S.  into  a  highly  controlled 
society,"!^  to  resolve  this  deteriora- 
tion. 

One  of  the  uncontrolled  elements 
in  western  democracy,  that  needs 
controlling,  are  black  people.  "There  is 
too  much  democracy  in  the  west  and 
too  many  demands  placed  on  the 


system  by  such  marginal  groups  as 
Black  people,"!'  stated  the  Trilateral 
Commission. 

The  Trilateral  Commission  con- 
cludes its  poUtical  view  of  black 
people  by  insisting  that,  "the  demands 
of  black  and  minority  communities, 
are  not  only  not  realizable  but  pose  a 
threat  to  U.S.  capitalist  system."!  8 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  is  a 
member  of  a  Commission  that  views 
the  Black  race  as  a  threat  to  their 
capitalistic  way  of  life.  What  will  they 
do  to  sucha  threat?  This  question 
arises  and  many  others.  For  instance, 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
nation  for  black  people  is  feasible 
because  of  no  political  representation 
which  is  undisputedly  united  to  their 
economic  survival  in  America. 

The  State  of  the  Race 

Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett  describes  the 
Black  race  in  America  as,  "victims  of 
economic  racism  whose  families  for 
generations  have  been  denied  gainful 
employment."!  ^ 

This  description  is  verified  by  the 
National  Urban  League  in  their  annual 
report  entitled,  '"The  State  of  Black 
America  1979.'"  "Things  are  damn 
bad.  National  Urban  League  (NUL) 
Director,  Vernon  Jordan  told  re- 
porters .  .  ."  "1  see  no  light  at  the  end 
of  the  road,"  he  added. 

The  major  economic  disparity  cited 
was  unemployment:  "Black  unem- 
ployment is  almost  two  and  one  half 
times  as  high  as  whites. "2!  If  the 
black  people  cannot  get  a  job  how 
must  they  eat? 

The  young  of  the  black  so-called 
American,  suffer  from  this  joblessness 
the  most.  "40.5  percent  of  the  teen- 
agers in  black  America  are  unem- 
ployed ....  and  32  percent  of  these 
unemployed  youth  are  now  irretriev- 
ably in  narcotics  traffic. "^^ 

We  have  all  heard  the  saying  "nip  it 
in  the  bud".  The  world  would  hate  to 
see  a  whole  race  be  a  nip-it,  but  if 
black  youth  are  not  given  a  chance  in 


the  form  of  a  job  then  what  will  be  the 
outcome  for  the  black  race.  The 
unemployment  figures  are  so  startling 
that,  "the  proportional  black  unem- 
ployment today  is  roughly  the  same  as 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  suf- 
fered by  U.S.  workers  during  the 
1930's."23  There  is  also  other  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  illustrate  their  de- 
pressed condition.  Whereas,  "28 
percent  of  black  families  as  compared 
with  7%  white  live  in  poverty."^'* 
Along  with  this,  the  statistics  show 
that  we  are  getting  poorer.  "From 
1970-1978,  the  proportion  of  official- 
ly poor  black  families  rose  20%  to  29% 
in  the  North  central  region,  from  20% 
to  23%  in  the  northeastern  region, 
from  16%  to  24%  in  the  west,  and 
dropped  from  36%  to  31%  in  the 
south."25 

One  researcher  commented,  "This 
deepening  economic  crisis  of  the  black 
community  is  especially  distressing 
since  the  overwhelming  consensus  of 
most  economists  is  that  this  nation 
will  experience  a  recession  in 
J979  "26  Americans  will  experience  a 
mild  recession  while  black  America 
goes  through  a  severe  depression."  In 
fact,  over  the  past  two  decades,  this 
nation  has  had  five  recessions  before 
blacks  had  a  chance  to  recover  from 
any  one  of  them,  they  were  subjected 
to  another.  Thus,  black  families  are 
experiencing  the  cumulative  effects  of 
past  recession,"^'  concludes  another 
researcher  of  the  NUL. 

In  western  philosophy  there  is  a 
tactic  called  scapegoating.  This  theory 
is  taught  to  the  whole  of  western 
society  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  is 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

It  is  a  Machiavellian  tactic  and  is  as 
follows:  "in  order  to  purge  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  to  win  them  over 
completely,  he  resolved  to  show  that  if 
any  cruelty  had  taken  place  it  was  not 
by  his  orders,  but  through  he  harsh 
disposition  of  his  minister.  And  having 
found  the  opportunity  he  had  him  cut 
in  half  .  .  .  and  one  morning  in  the 
public  square,"28  and  with  this  act  the 
prince  won  the  good-faith  of  the 
people. 

America  could  do  the  same  thing  to 
the  Black  race.  It  is  feasible  because 
they  did  it  to  the  Indians  and  white 
America  watched. 

The  universal  law  of  life  is  derived 
from  the  observance  of  nature's  com- 
petitiveness. Whereas  in  nature  because 
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of  your  speed,  you  are  rewarded  with 
good  meat  to  eat,  but  if  you  are  slow 
then  you  grow  or  eat  only  limited 
foods,  that  only  a  slow  being  can 
catch. 

The  law  of  life  can  also  be  applied 
to  the  growth  of  races  and  therefore  it 
reemphasizes  the  necessity  of  Black 
independence.  For  if  blacks  cannot 
grow  then  they  must  die.  In  America, 
blacks  are  predestined  to  go  but  only 
so  far.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  very  survival  of  a  people  to  build 
an  independent  Black  nation  of  their 
own. 

This  word  nation  implies  growth  to 
its  fullest  potential.  There  can  be  no 
motivation  force  more  powerful  than 
nationhood  to  achieve  the  highest 
possible  goal.  If  an  individual  pursues  a 
problem  or  idea  and  realizes  that  he  is 
not  only  doing  it  for  himself  but  for 
his  entire  people  he  will  far  excell  the 
norm. 

Marcus  Garvey  felt  that,  "Nation- 
hood is  the  only  means  by  which 
modern  civUization  can  completely 
protect  itself."^'  For  black  Americans 
nationhood  is  the  umbrella  to  keep 
dry  from  the  drowning  wetness  of 
depression,  oppression  and  the  death 
dealing  damnation  of  AMERICA.  In 
the  words  of  Marcus  Garvey  it  is  safe 
to  say,  "Nationhood  is  the  highest 
ideal  of  all  peoples. "-^2 

Why  should  not  Black  Americans 
struggle  to  attain  the  highest? 

Nationhood  is  Attainable:  Historical 

"Be  proud  of  your  race  today  as 
our  fathers  were  in  the  day  of  yours'. 
We  have  a  beautiful  history,  and  we 
shall  create  another  in  the  future  that 
will  astonish  the  world." 

Marcus  Garvey  sounded  this  state- 
ment as  he  ventured  to  pursue  his 
futuristic  ideal.  Black  America  has  a 
history.  It  should  be  studied  to  deter- 
mine where  they  must  go  as  a  race  of 
people. 

Marcus  Garvey  organized  around 
the  theme  that  Africa  was  for  Afri- 
cans. He  went  about  struggling  to 
fulfill  that  truism  with  an  organization 
called  the  Universal  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association  (U.N.I .A.). 


What  We  Believe 

The  Universal  Negro  Improvement 
Association  advocated  the  union  and 
blending  of  all  Negroes  into  one 
strong,  healthy  race.  It  was  against 
miscegenation  and  race  suicide.  It 
believed  in  the  spiritual  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It 
believed  in  the  social  and  political 
physical  separation  of  all  peoples  to 
the  extent  that  they  promote  their 
own  ideals  and  civilization,  with  the 
privilege  of  trading  and  doing  business 
with  each  other. 

Garvey's  black  nationalistic  founda- 
tion was  established  in  the  U.N.I .A.'s 
newspaper  entitled,  "Negro  World",  a 
well  edited  weekly  newspaper  founded 
in  1918.35 


"Be  proud  of  your  race  today  as 
our  fathers  were  in  the  day  of 
yours.  We  have  a  beautiful  his- 
tory, and  we  shall  create  another 
in  the  future  that  will  astonish 
the  world." 

—  Marcus  Garvey 


The  U.N.I. A.  organized  around 
nationalistic  ideology  which  encom- 
passes the  principal  of  do  for  yourself 
for  rather  self-determination.  The 
Negro  World  proved  to  be  a  very 
formidable  asset  to  the  growth  of  the 
U.N.I. A.  It  was  through  he  indepen- 
dent organ  that  the  U.N.I.A.  was  able 
to  excell  its  numbers,  "membership 
was  more  than  a  million  2  years  after 
it  was  estabUshed,"^^  and  the 
U.N.I.A.  had  not  reached  its  climax. 

Garvey  and  the  U.N.I.A.  also 
perpetuated  self-determination  and 
independence  in  the  field  of  religion. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  African 
Orthodox  Church  in  1920,  "Garveynd 
Bishop  McGuir  believed  that  it  was 


psychologically  important  to  have  a 
religion  that  showed  God  made  in 
their  own  image. "^^ 

The  Universal  Negro  Improvement 
Association  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  in  order  for  the  Black  American 
to  be  totally  independent  he  would 
have  to  give  up  the  western  ideal  of 
God. 

The  western  ideal  of  God  in  itself  is 
enough  to  keep  black  people  in 
bondage.  If  they  identify  with  the 
western  world's  God  for  guidance,  the 
western  God  will  only  guide  them  in  a 
way  beneficial  to  the  west  ....  To  be 
independent  of  something  means  in  all 
respects  to  be  self-sufficient. 

Marcus  Garvey  also  sought  to 
develop  an  economic  plan  that  would 
support  this  total  independence.  "It 
consisted  of  the  establishment  of  black 
business  ventures  and  of  regular 
commercial  links  through  a  shipping 
line  with  various  parts  of  the  black 
world.  Thus  in  1919  the  U.N.I.A. 
established  both  the  Negro  Factories 
Corporation  and  the  Black  Star 
shipping  line. "3  8 

U.N.I. A.'s  main  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing black  people  would  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  white  America  for  their 
essential  needs.  They  could  now  rely 
on  the  world  to  supply  them  with 
food  and  clothing  and  rely  on  their 
own  factories  to  build  and  bring  goods 
to  them. 

Marcus  Garvey  made  a  momentous 
accomplishment  for  black  America. 
According  to  HoUis  R.  Lynch,  "More 
than  any  other  black  leader  — 
succeeded  in  giving  new  world  blacks  a 
desperately  needed  sense  of  collective 
pride  and  individual  worth.  He  is  the 
most  important  predecessor  and 
spiritual  father  of  today's  American 
Black  nationalist. "3 9 

The  Hon.  Elijah  Muhammad 

In  Black  American  history  no  force 
has  proved  to  be  so  complete  as  that 
of  Elijah  Muhammad,  the  messenger  of 
Allah.  Elijah  Muhammad  augmented 
vast  resources  and  tapped  the  potential 
nation  of  black  American  greatness  to 
an  extent  yet  to  be  achieved.  He  has 
produced  such  great  men  as  Malcolm 
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X,  Muhammad  Afi,  Wallace  D.  Muham- 
mad and  Minister  Louise  Farricon  to 
mention  a  few.  Because  of  his  nation- 
alistic ideology  and  his  practice  of 
total  independence  he  was  a  major 
threat  to  white  America's  political 
autonomy.  Essentially  the  black 
Muslims  can  be  summed  up  in  Elijah 
Muhammad's  12  points: 

1)  Separate  ourselves  from  the 
slave-master. 

2)  Pool  your  resources,  education 
and  qualifications  for  indepen- 
dence. 

3)  Stop  forcing  yourselves  into 
places  where  you  are  not 
wanted. 

4)  Make  your  own  neighborhood  a 
decent  place  to  live. 

5)  Rid  yourselves  of  the  lust  of 
wine  and  drink  and  learn  to  love 
self  and  your  kind  before  loving 
others. 

6)  Unite  to  create  a  future  for 
yourself. 

7)  Build  your  own  homes,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  integration. 

9)  Stop  buying  expensive  cars,  fine 
clothes  and  shoes  before  being 
able  to  live  in  a  fine  home. 

10)  Spend  money  among  yourselves. 

11)  Build  an  economic  system 
among  yourselves.  • 

12)  Protect  your  women.40 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  black 
Muslims  excelled  the  Universal  Negro 
Improvement  Association  economi- 
cally because  of  the  U.N.I.A.'s  down- 
fall and  the  Black  Muslims  constant 
abundance.  "Mr.  Muhammad  far 
excelled  Garvey  and  the  Negro  World, 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  peak  circula- 
tion in  1921  of  more  than  800,000 
copies,  comes  close  to  the  personal 
output  of  words  of  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Muhammad."^  1  This  abundance  is 
attributed  to  Elijah  Muhammad's 
development  of  a  3-year  economic 
plan  devised  to  make  black  America 
self-sufficient. 

This  economic  independent  pro- 
gram was  based  on  a  very  meek  but 
numerous  savings  plan,  Elijah  said, 

"If  five  million  wage  earners  saved  1 3 
dollars  a  year  this  would  mean  S65  million 


saved  out  of  our  wages.  At  a  rate  of  25  cents 
per  week  it  would  be  painless. "42  He 
further  reiterated  that  if,  "the  entire  nation 
sacrificed  for  3  years, '"^3  t^en  we  could 
gather  an  economic  resource  capable,  by 
virtue  of  vastness,  to  start  a  self-sustaining 
program. 

Essential  to  this  self-sustaining 
program  is  the  ability  to  feed  one's 
nation.  Elijah  Muhammad  believed 
that  as  long  as  Blacks  ate  the  white 
man's  food,  then  for  that  period  of 
time  they  would  be  subjected  to  the 
whites'  inadequacy.  "The  economical 
way  to  use  money  you  save  is  to  first 
buy  farm  land  and  to  produce  your 
own  food.'"*'*  He  further  expounded 
on  this  matter  in  his  book.  Message  to 
the  Black  Man  in  America.  The  white 
man  is  not  preventing  you  from  doing 
these  things.  He  has  many  textile 
mills:  he  will  help  you  and  even  weave 
your  clothes  at  his  mills  for  a  price,  we 
can  cobble  our  own  shoes;  the  white 
man  will  sell  us  the  machines.  In  fact, 
he  will  manufacture  what  we  need. 

"However,  you  must  first  go  to  the 
farms,  till  the  earth,  and  produce  your 
own  food  throughout  the  seasons.  We 
just  are  not  trying  to  do  any  thing  for 
se//."45 

This  economic  program  was  rein- 
forced by  two  major  factors.  An 
independent  channel  of  communica- 
tion and  a  religious  discipline  that  has 
excelled  any  religious  sect  except 
Reverend  Moon  and  the  Jonestown 
900. 

By  getting  his  divine  truth  out  on 
such  a  large  scale  level  he  has  affected 
the  most  oppressed  element  in  the 
black  nation.  It  is  easy  to  appeal  to  the 
inteUectuals  of  black  America  for  they 
already  have  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
understanding.  The  hardest  task  is  to 
appeal  to  the  outcast,  the  social  per- 
vert, the  prostitute,  the  junkey  and  the 
ex-convict.  Elijah  Muhammad  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  exceptionally 
well.  He  has  taken  more  dope  needles 
out  of  junkies'  arms  and  more  bottles 
out  of  winos'  mouths  than  any  social 
program  offered  the  Black  race.  This 
man  was  indeed  special. 

"In  1976  when  we  spent  70  billion 
dollars,  we  spent  seven  billion  for 
alcohol. "^0  Just  imagine  the  effect,  if 


Black  America  were  to  save  25  cents  a 
week  or  13  dollars  a  year.  Further 
more,  just  imagine  if  we  stop  drinking 
and  saved  our  total  money  for  this 
venture  as  a  united  race,  why  not. 
Black  Americans  do  not  produce 
alcohol,  they  only  consume  it  and 
sustain  it  economically. 

Historical  Analysis 

In  studying  Garvey  and  the  Black 
Muslims  in  America  .  .  .  although  these 
movements  were  based  on  different 
but  common  themes,  they  share  the 
same  organizational  tactics. 

Elijah  Muhammad  and  Marcus 
Garvey  disagreed  on  purpose  for  Black 
people.  Garvey  wanted  to  take  all 
Black  people  back  to  Africa  and  Elijah 
Muhammad  wanted  ail  Black  people  to 
follow  the  divine  truth  as  created  by 
the  almighty  God  (ALLAH).  Both 
agreed,  however,  that  Black  people 
should  be  totally  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  white  race. 

Their  organizational  tactics  in 
separation  of  race  policy,  alternative 
to  western  religion,  independent  news- 
paper, and  self-supporting  economic 
planning,  proved  to  be  historically 
successful  in  the  mobilization  of  Black 
people  in  masses. 

The  near  successfulness  of  these 
movements  are  testimonials  to  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  Black  Ameri- 
can nation. 

The  Hon.  Elijah  Muhammad  felt 
that  black  America  would  never  be 
independent  until  they  feed  them- 
selves. This  independency  or  rather  the 
ability  to  determine  for  self  is  abso- 
lute. You  cannot  have  independent 
honey  with  the  dependency  on  the  bee 
to  produce  that  honey.  You  must  in 
fact  have  an  independent  bee. 

As  Black  America  grows,  in  their 
quest  for  a  better  life,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  an  independent  nation 
they  must  not  forget  this  story  of  the 
bee  ....  In  fact,  they  must  apply  it  to 
education,  industrialization,  agricul- 
ture, social  science,  physical  science, 
economics,  and  politics  and  come  up 
with  systems  and  theories  in  all  of  the 
forementioned  that  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  western  society.  This  is  to 
be  done  while  they  are  living  in  it. 

Footnotes  on  page  45 
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submitted  by  Marc  C.  Jones, 
WRBB  Music  Director 


Ronnie  Foster  — 
Delight 

Ronnie  Foster  is  a  pianist,  or  in  this 
day  and  age  a  keyboard  artist.  Now 
you  may  ask  yourself,  who  is  Ronnie 
Foster?  Let  us  turn  back  the  hands  of 
time  to  an  album  on  the  Warner  Bros, 
label  entitled  "Breezin".  This  was  the 
album  which  really  put  George  Benson 
into  the  limelight.  Ronnie  Foster  is  the 
keyboard  artist  on  that  LP.  On 
George's  recent  LP,  Livin  Inside  Your 
Love,  he  does  a  song  entitled  Soulful 
Strut.  This  arrangement  is  taken  from 
Ronnie's  LP  Love  Satellite. 

His  latest  creation  on  Columbia 
Records  is  called  Delight.  Performing 
with  Ronnie  are  such  artists  as  Phyllis 
Hyman,  George  Benson,  Robert 
"Pops"  Popwell,  and'Steveland  Morris 
(Stevie  Wonder).  The  first  cut  Argen- 
tina immediately  has  you  jumping.  All 
notes  of  the  piano  are  really  accented. 
Ronnie  is  also  very  versatile.  Aside 
from  finger  popping  music,  there  are 
easy  going  cuts  such  as  Your  The  One 
and  Let  Me  In  Your  Life.  Ronnie 
slows  it  down  with  tunes  entitled  We 
As  Love  and  When  Will  I  Write  You  A 
Song. 

Give  Ronnie's  latest  effort  a 
chance.  I'm  sure  it'll  bring  you 
Delight. 


Spyro  Gyra  — 
Morning  Dance 

A  couple  of  years  ago  The  Shaker 
Song  was  very  popular,  the  artist 
Spyro  Gyro.  After  that,  their  name 
was  absent  from  the  musical  scene. 
Those  of  you  who  were  waiting  can 
relax,  the  wait  was  worthwhile. 

Morning  Dance  is  the  latest  album 
by  Spyro  Gyra.  It's  a  very  moving  LP. 
Their  version  of  Starburst  provides 
some  interesting  new  twists.  The  title 
tune  reminds  you  of  the  morning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  might  just  want  to 
do  a  httle  dance.  If  you  want  a  small 
taste  of  funk,  then  check  out  Jubilee. 
When  cooling  out.  End  Of  Romantic- 
ism and  Rasul  fit  the  bill.  For  the  latin 
sound  to  salsa  around  the  room,  check 
out  Heliopolis. 

Spyro  Gyra  will  keep  you  enter- 
tained no  matter  when  you  play  it. 
Play  it  in  the  morning  though  so  you 
can  do  a  dance. 


Stephanie  Mills  — 

Whatcha  Gonna  Do  With  My  Lovin' 

From  the  Broadway  .  musical  The 
Wiz  comes  Stephanie  Mills  with  a  solo 
effort  that  says  it  all.  Her  album 
Whatcha  Gonna  Do  Whh  My  Lovin  is 
on  the  charts  across  the  country  and 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  gold  album. 

Those  of  you  who  love  to  party  will 
enjoy  the  cut  Put  Your  Body  In  It.-  It 
has  the  bass  beat  which  will  bring  you 
out  on  the  dance  floor.  The  title  track 
Whatcha  Gonna  Do  is  an  uptempo 
song  which  you  can  listen  to  or  even 
pop  your  fingers.  Peabo  Bryson  is 
known  for  the  song  Feel  The  Fire. 
Stephanie  does  a  version  that  would 
make  Peabo  proud.  Other  cuts  you 
should  check  out  are  Starlight,  You 
and  I  and  Deeper  Inside  Your  Love. 

Currently  Whatcha  Gonna  Do  is  at 
the  top  of  WRBB's  Chart.  This  is  one 
album  that  no  record  collection  should 
be  without. 


Seawind  — 
Light  The  Light 

Seawind  first  appeared  on  the 
musical  scene  in  1976.  Their  first 
album  was  entitled  "Seawind."  This 
album  rendered  such  cuts  as  Make  Up 
Your  Mind,  We  Got  A  Way,  both 
funky  and  the  easy  going  cut  He  Loves 
You. 

"Window  of  a  Child."  The  best  cut 
was  Lovin  You.  Both  these  albums 
were  on  the  CTI  label. 

Now  they're  back  with  their  third 
effort  on  Horizon  Records.  The  LP  is 
called  "Light  The  Light."  This  is  the 
best  album  of  the  three.  Seawind 
shows  its  versatility  to  change  tempos 
throughout  the  album.  The  tune  Hold 
On  To  Love  is  a  combination  of  jazz, 
r&b,  and  a  Uttle  bit  of  funk.  All  three 
are  recognizable.  Light  The  Light  is  an 
uptempo  cut  which  one  could  wake  up 
to.  For  the  mellow  freaks,  Follow 
Your  Road  is  the  cut  to  check  out. 
Not  only  is  it  appropriate  for  late 
night  hours,  but  it  also  carries  a 
message.  Other  cuts  worth  listening  to 
are  Sound  Rainbow,  Morning  Star, 
Imagine,  and  Enchanted  Dance. 

Seawind  is  a  very  underrated  group 
and  your  help  is  needed  to  Light  The 
Light. 
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EXPRESSIONS 

Hey, 


I'm  feelin  kinda  lazy 

uh  huh,  even  a  little  sexy 

Why  you  grinnin'? 

is  it  because  of  the  shape  of  my  hips, 
so  round  and  healthy? 

or  my  breasts  so  smooth  and  milky? 

could  it  be  my  fat  and  tender  lips  that 
bring  that  warmth  to  your  body? 

yes,  I  am  crazy. 

You  say  I'm  not  the  usual  kind  of  woman  you  deal  with 
and  you  don 't  know  why  I  appeal  to  you 

I  don't  know  either, 

but,  the  sun  shines  on  and  the  heat  —  more  intense 

why  am  I  grinnin'? 

'cause 

'cause  Georgia's  on  my  mind. 


CHANGES 

It  begins 

You  go  through  changes 

I  go  through  changes 

We  go  through  clianges 

We  separate 
feelings  seem  to  end 
Then  .... 

one  look,  one  touch 

feelings  reappear 

reality  —  they  were  always  there 

The  world  has  only  one  substance 
you  and  me  baby 

We  forget  the  definitions  and  decisions 

of  our  relationship 

Those  which  we  evolve  around 

when  we  are  in  the  same  room 

That  is  .  .  .  before  that 

one  look,  one  touch 

that  deeply  means  so  much 

it  makes 

You  go  through  changes 
I  go  through  changes 

we  go  through  changes 

When  will  it  end? 

Karen  M.  Boeltcr 
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In  a  virgin  wilderness, 

a  flower  once  grew, 

bursting  from  the  throbbing  earth. 

Then  came  the  hungry  eye  of  progress, 
which  condemned  the  tender  bud, 
and  a  human  hand  reached  out, 
and  tore  it  from  the  earth. 

And  a  city  swelled  from  the  bleeding  scar 

And  nature  sighed 

As  beauty  died  .  .  . 


Angela  M.  Herbert 


THE  SEED 


A  seed, 

battered  by  nature's  elements. 
Striving  to  survive, 
and  finally, 

taking  its  place  in  the  earth. 

Arms  out  stretched, 
nourished  by  the  sun  and  soil. 
Holding  its  own, 
proud  and  strong. 

But  nature  was  overwhelmed, 
and  tore  it  from  its  place. 
Leaving  it  to  die, 
crumbling  to  its  earth. 


—  Angela  M.  Herbert 
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iNTRoduciNq... 

SHEILA  POINSETTE 


I  CRIED 

/  cried, 

when  you  showed  me  I  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  woman. 
I  learned  to  deal  and  accept  those  things  I  could  not  change. 
We  had  fun  together, 

and  when  thoughts  of  you  went  through  my  mind, 
a  sweet  smile  appeared  on  my  face. 

I  have  matured  with  the  help  of  you, 

because  you  showed  me  things  I  could  not  see. 

And  you  cared  for  me,  because  I  am  me. 

We  complimented  each  other, 

like  the  warm  sun  on  a  beautiful  summer  day. 

We  laughed. 

We  loved. 

We  made  love. 

And  now  your  leaving. 

Going  /  hope  our  relationship  continues  to  grow, 

if  not,  it  was  beautiful. 

Going  /  will  miss  you, 

Gone  I  do  miss  you. 

For  this  is  the  end  of  the  beginning, 
that  is  why, 
I  cried. 

—  Sheila  Poinesette 
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A 

MOTHER'S  LOVE 

From  the  first  day  of  conception 

you  nourished  me 

and  protected  me. 

You  knew  I  existed  before  I  did 

and  you  showed  me  with  pride. 

My  movements  inside  of  you 

gave  you  pleasure 

and  your  prayers  to  God  was  that  I  he  healthy. 

You  carried  me  for  nine  months, 

and  when  the  time  was  right, 

God  showed  you  his  blessing 

by  your  beautiful  creation. 

You  watched  me  grow  through 

childhood  to  adulthood, 

and  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  care  for  you, 

nourish  you,  and  protect  you, 

because  nothing  could  match 

the  love  of  a  Mother. 

SHEILA  POINESETTE 


"The  Children" 


YOU  ARE 
ACTING  FUNNY 

/  am  being  selfish  with  myself, 
withdrawn, 

finding  out  about  that  small  part  of  me, 

I  never  was  aware  of. 

They  say  I'm  acting  funny. 

I  have  these  inward  fears, 

I  am  trying  to  conquer 

and  also  deal  with  my  environment. 

They  say  I  am  acting  funny. 

Just  when,  ....  then, 

can  I  act  and  feel  the  way  my  feelings  say? 
Only  with  friends? 

I  always  knew  that  everyone  acts  'normal'. 

You  know, 

hiding  feelings, 

pretending  'normalcy', 

then  everyone  always  acts  normal 

I  just  wonder, 

when  people  will  start  , 

being  themselves, 
acting  funny. 

—  Sheila  Poinesette 


OUR  HERITAGE  BE  PROUD 

Blackness  is  a  feeling  that  is  felt  inside, 

that  black  people  hold  as  the  ultimate  pride. 

It  radiates  from  within, 

and  it  seems  to  shout, 

BLACK  PRIDE  is  within  us, 

there  is  no  doubt. 

Our  culture  is  rich 

from  the  mother  lands  soil, 

and  our  forefathers  hard  toil. 

Flowing  with,  and  filled  with  life, 

all  helps  us  overcome 

our  trying  strife. 

Strength  flows  throughout  us, 

like  our  river  Nile 

giving  us  kujicliagulia*  and  imani** 

and  our  own  special  style. 

So  walk  with  your  head  high 

and  be  very  proud 

for  your  heritage  is  with  you, 

and  talks  very  loud. 

—  Sheila  Poinesette 

*  Kujichagulia  (koo-za-chaga-lee-a)  —  self-determination 
**  Imani  —  faith 
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It  was  past... 


I. 

It  was  past  7  7 
the  day  had  turned  to  night 
and  even  that  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
It  lay  over  in  the  corner  of  the  hallway 
nestled  in  its  cradle  —  idle;  dormant 
and  I  sat,  waiting?  —  a  strange  lonely  vigil. 
I  had  grown  weary  which  soon  turned  to  sleep 
and  the  phone  still  lay  still. 

It  was  past  12 

II. 

Well  today  being  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  my  life 

gave  me  no  optimistic  forecast  about  the  future 

although  a  few  cliches  came  to  mind 

and  picking  up  on  one  decided  since  there  wasn't 

nothin '  to  it  but  to  do  it  and  being  an  assertive 

individual  —  I  did  just  that 

I  called.  Of  course  you  didn 't  answer. 

But  not  to  be  let  down,  remembering  that  both 

fear  and  worry  were  the  result  of  tension  and 

anxiety  —  at  least  I  read  that  somewhere. 

I  remembered  that  we  never  had  consciously 

acknowledged  each  others  special  days 

and  this  birthday  should  be  no  different 

or  should  it? 

III. 

I  called  today,  too. 

Your  mother  answered  your  phone 

said  she 'd  give  you  the  message. 

I  studied  a  little  and  didn 't  study  a  lot 

then  I  took  advantage  of  one  of  the 

last  warm  days  before  the  cold  winds 

blow. 


IV. 

I  got  up  feeling  drained  —  went  to  a  concert  with  a  good  friend 
and  didn 't  get  home  till  late 
Woke  up  and  went  to  work  though 

(which  I  think  deserves  mention  considering  that  it  was 

supposed  to  reach  80°  today). 
Thought  about  you  briefly  less  about  not  being  able  to  reach  you. 
Called  once  from  work  —  but  it  was  around  your  lunch 
time  —  no  answer  —  /  got  busy  didn't  think  to  try  again. 


It  is  ju    It  is  just  after  1 0 
the  after  five  rates  are  soon  to  end 
but  too  soon  for  the  after  eleven  rates 
to  begin. 

It  lay  over  in  the  corner  of  the  bedroom 
but  this  time  I  —  being  an  assertive  individual 
take  it  from  its  cradle. 
I  called.  You  answered. 

did  you  have  to  be  there  couldn't  you  have  been  in  the 
shower  where  you  couldn't  have  heard  the  phone  couldn't 
you  have  slept  through  two  more  rings 
and  you  ask  why  I  just  sit  and  say  'oh,  wow! '  and 
all  I  know  is  that  love  doesn 't  put  you  through 
changes  love  can  best  be  defined  as  changes  and  I 
could  now  identify  with  the  words  the  author  wrote 
starting  'if  you  leave  me  you  must  never  return,  if 
you  return  you  must  never  leave  me  again. ' 
It  is  just  after  1 1 

In  looking  back  I  now  realize  that  you  are 
quite  a  remarkable  person. 

Your  observations  concerning  me  were  extraordinarily 
accurate. 

You  watched  me  on  the  stage  of  life  and  as  the 
curtain  fell  between  the  acts  you  had  discovered 
the  deep  hidden  theme  of  the  character. 
Your  faith  in  me  went  undaunted. 
When  I  portrayed  someone  less  than  myself 
You  pulled  my  coat  ever  so  slightly  and  then 
allowed  me  to  make  whatever  adjustments  were 
necessary. 

Your  honesty  was  often  pleasant  but  sometimes  harsh. 

When  I  did  well  you  praised  my  deeds. 

When  I  procrastinated  you  were  all  in  my  stuff. 

You 've  been  there  when  I  needed  you. 

You  were  there  when  I  needed  you  and  didn 't  know 

I  needed  you. 

You  were  my  mentor. 

You  were  my  critic. 

But  most  importantly  I've 
discovered  you  are  my  friend. 
Thank  you  Dee  Dee. 

luv  ya. 

—  J.  Raoul  Smith 
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1 980  Minority'^  Internship  Program 


$1,000  Scholarship 
and 

A  Salaried  Summer  Internship 
on  a  Daily  Newspaper  in  1980 

(average  1 979  salary  was  $225  a  week) 

For  Students  Planning  to  Enroll  in  or 
Return  to  Graduate  School  in  Fall,  1980 


For  more  information  and  an  application,  write: 

Minority  Internship  Program 
The  Newspaper  Fund 
P.O.  Box  300 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 

Application  Deadline:  Thanksgiving  Day 


Offered  by 


(Nov.  22,  1979) 


A  New  Face 

At  The  Institute  -  Leslie  Griffin 


Along  with  Dr.  Virgil  Wood,  the 
new  director  of  the  African-American 
Institute,  came  Leslie  Griffin  as 
Associate  Director. 

The  new  position  at  the  Institute 
makes  Griffin  responsible  for  day  to 
day  administrative  duties  and  research 
proposals. 

Both  involved  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  Griffin  met  Dr.  Wood  at  an 
SCLC  demonstration  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Griffin  comes  from  a 
family  of  ministers  and  got  involved 
early  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  He 
says  proudly,  "I'm  from  Prince 
Edward  County  Virginia.  I  say  that 
because  it  means  something.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  be  involved 
with  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion case."  He  explained  that  Prince 
Edward  County  was  one  of  the  five 
places  involved  with  Brown  vs.  Board 
of  Education  case.  The  town  closed 
their  public  schools  to  oppose  desegre- 
gation for  about  five  years,  and  this 
town  was  the  only  one  to  have  done 
that. 

He  came  to  Boston  in  1963  where 
he  was  able  to  finish  high  school  in 
Newton.  He  then  went  to  Harvard 
where  he  was  involved  in  setting  up  a 
Black  studies  department  along  with 
Black  faculty  and  staff. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard,  he 
began  working  with  voter  registration 
and  economic  development  projects. 
He  also  helped  establish  the  Southern 
Education  Foundation  which  involves 
eight  southern  states.  He  then  ran  an 
alternative  program  for  Cambridge 
high  school  students  like  North- 
eastern's  Co  Op.  He  worked  in  South 
Boston  High  School  wliich  was  put 
into  federal  receivership,  and  was  part 
of  the  team  that  the  government  put 
into  that  school.  He  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  education  at 
Harvard,  and  is  presently  working  on 
his  Ph.D  dissertation. 


He  says  about  the  Institute,  "I'd 
like  to  see  that  something  like  this 
continues,  and  I'd  like  to  see  it  work. 
I'm  not  ready  to  give  up  on  the  notion 
that  there  should  be  an  African- 
American  Institute  and  an  African- 
American  Studies  Department  on  pre 
dominately  white  campuses  like 
Northeastern." 

When  asked  what  kind  of  future  he 
sees  for  the  Institute,  Griffin  said,  "I 
think  the  Institute  has  great  potential 
for  the  future  or  I  wouldn't  be  here. 
It's  a  viable  part  of  the  University,  and 
I  hope  to  be  a  part  of  making  it 
stronger." 

Griffin  will  work  closer  on  pro- 
grams to  help  students  after  he  has 
gotten  settled  in  his  job.  "The  Insti- 
tute should  be  about  helping  Black 
students  develop  and  improve  pro- 
grams here  that  would  teach  Black 
students  the  skUls  and  techniques  that 
they  need  to  complete  their  studies 
here  at  N.U.  We  should  be  exposing 
students  to  people  who  have  achieved 
and  are  working  in  the  Black  commun- 
ity." 

As  a  civil  rights  activist.  Griffin 
recalled  the  struggles  and  ideas  of  the 
movement  in  the  60's  "one  thing  we 


have  lost  sight  of  in  the  60's  is  that  we 
have  to  stress  excellence,  because  we 
know  that's  what  is  required  to  deter- 
mine our  own  success.  We  have  to 
begin  to  achieve  in  economics,  science, 
and  law." 

Speaking  about  oppressed  people  in 
South  Africa,  Griffin  commented  on 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's  recent  trip  to 
South  Africa,  "Blacks  need  an  inter- 
national or  world  perspective.  The  oil 
crises  proved  that  we  are  world  citi- 
zens and  events  and  people  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  effect  and  need  to 
become  more  active  in  the  world 
scene.  Especially  we  need  to  become 
more  active  in  African  affairs  to  the 
extent  that  Jesse  was  able  to  demon- 
strate to  Black  South  Africans  the 
support  they  have  in  this  country.  The 
trip  was  important  and  significant  to 
American  Black  leaders  and  Black 
people,  that  Black  American  leaders 
can  be  accepted  by  African  activists. 
There  is  a  potential  for  a  serious  alli- 
ance." 

Griffin  is  located  directly  across 
from  the  Project  Ujima  office  on  the 
second  fioor  of  the  African-American 
Institute.  Drop  by  and  introduce  your- 
self to  him. 
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Affirmative  Action 
from  Weber 
to  N.U. 


by  Nellie  Russell 
N.  U.  Asst.  Affirmative 
Action  Director 


In  June  of  1979  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upheld  by  a  5-2  vote 
the  use  of  racial  quotas  by  employers 
in  some  voluntary  affirmative  action 
programs. 

The  question  for  decision  was  whe- 
ther Title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  Sec. 
2000e,  left  employers  and  unions  in 
the  private  sector  free  to  take  such 
race-conscious  steps  to  eliminate  mani- 
fested racial  imbalances  in  tradition- 
ally segregated  job  categories.  Title  VII 
states  in  part  that: 

".  .  .  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to  fail 
or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any 
individual,  or  otherwise  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  individual  with 
respect  to  his  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment, because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  ..." 

"The  decision  upheld  a  plan  put  into 
effect  in  1974  by  the  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num and  Chemical  Corp.  and  the 
United  States  Steelworkers  of  America 
(A.F.L.-C.I.O.),  reserving  half  the 
openings  in  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram for  black  employees."  (The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  July  2, 
1979,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  17.) 

This  case  specifically  addressed  this 
issue  of  whethei  reserving  fifty  percent 
of  the  training  slots  for  minorities  in 


order  to  remedy  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination  was  in  fact  a  violation 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
unique  feature  of  this  case  was  that 
there  had  never  been  a  finding  of 
discrimination  against  the  Kaiser  plant. 
The  5-4  decision  in  the  Bakke  case 
held  that  setting  aside  a  specific  num- 
ber of  seats  for  minority  groups  was 
illegal  in  the  absence  of  some  official 
finding  of  discrimination.  However, 
the  Kaiser  Corporation  realized  that 
because  only  1.83  percent  out  of  39 
percent  available  minorities  in  the 
workforce  were  employed  at  the 
Gramercy  plant  among  the  skilled 
laborer  positions,  that  discrimination 
obviously  had  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Brian  F.  Weber,  a  white  Kaiser 
employee  at  the  Gramercy  plant, 
charged  the  company  and  the  union 
with  violating  Title  VII  based  on  race 
discrimination  by  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  blacks  when  in  fact  the 
Kaiser  plan  did  not  hurt  the  interests 
of  white  employees  because  they  were 
not  being  replaced  by  blacks  and  they 
were  eligible  for  half  of  the  vacancies 
in  the  training  program.  In  addition, 
the  plan  was  and  is  clearly  temporary 
until  racial  imbalance  is  eliminated. 

This  Title  VII  ruUng  does  not  mean 
that  all  voluntary  affirmative  action 
programs  will  get  court  approval  but 
rather  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 


program'  and  the  situation  it  is  de- 
signed to  remedy.  Each  case  will  be 
reviewed  based  upon  its  own  merit  and 
evidence.  But  because  the  court  did 
approve  this  particular  affirmative 
action  program,  which  included  hard 
numerical  quotas,  the  indication  is 
that  most  voluntary  action  would  be 
lawful. 

This  ruling  has  strong  implications 
regarding  the  concept  of  "reverse  dis- 
crimination," meaning  that  there  can 
be  less  worry  about  Uability  to  white 
males  should  employers  take  affirma- 
tive action  for  minorities  and  women. 

Northeastern,  by  virtue  of  having 
never  been  found  guilty  of  intentional 
past  discrimination  by  the  courts,  has 
nevertheless  developed  what  can  be 
termed  a  voluntary  affirmative  action 
program.  The  University  does  not  feel 
any  real  threat  of  charges  of  reverse 
discrimination.  Namely,  because  it 
does  not  set  hard  numerical  quotas  - 
rather,  utilizes  a  system  of  goals  and 
timetables.  The  University's  commit- 
ment to  affirmative  action  objectives 
manifests  itself  in  its  employment  pro- 
cedures which  are  specifically  designed 
to  insure  and  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  All  aspects  of  the 
hiring  process  are  closely  monitored 
by  the  Affirmative  Action  Office. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Athletic,  Cuhural  and  Scholarship 
Association  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  volun- 
teer organization  founded  in  1973  in 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

During  the  1977-1978  academic 
year,  the  MLKACSA  conducted 
thirty-four  Saturday  Youth  Worksliops 
at  the  African-American  Institute  in 
the  Amilcar  Cabral  Student  Memorial 
Center.  In  September  1978,  the 
program  introduced  a  swimming 
session  for  the  community  youths  at 
the  NU  Cabot  Pool.  The  association 
also  conducted  twenty-four  skating 
and  hockey  sessions  at  the  North- 
eastern Arena.  In  the  areas  of  aca- 
demics, the  program  sponsored  tutor- 
ial sessions  for  students  in  Remedial 
English,  Mathematics,  and  the 
Sciences.  In  advanced  studies,  students 
learned  about  computer  and  solar 
energy  and  cultural  projects  relating  to 
the  Black  heritage  were  also  held 
(films,  field  trips,  etc.). 

The  1978-1979  MLKACSA  pro- 
gram concluded  with  thirty  sessions 
between  September  and  June.  The 
program  registered  242  students  and 
averaged  an  attendance  of  30-40  stu- 
dents each  Saturday.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  Dr.  Virgil  Wood  during  the 
1979-1980  program,  the  MLKACSA 
program  plans  to  further  increase 
student  and  volunteer  recruitment  in 
the  Greater  Boston  community. 

The  key  supporters  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Athletic  Cultural  and 
Scholarship  Association  program  at 
Northeastern  University  are  Prof. 
Freddye  Hill,  Harvette  Emmet,  David 
Blackman,  Wendell  Bourne,  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  O'Bryant,  Karen  Brown 
(student),  Dana  Chandler,  Janice 
Copeland  (student),  Dean  Ellen  Jack- 
son, June  Hatfield,  Dean  Gregory 
Ricks,  Dr.  Virgil  Wood,  WRBB,  and 
the  Black  undergraduate  sororities  and 
fraternities  at  NU. 

Interested  students  and  faculty 
wishing  to  volunteer  or  join  the 
MLKACSA  contact  us  at:  P.O.  Box 
702,  Roxbury,  Mass.  02119. 


Black  Recruitment 
cont.  from  pg.  7 

mencement  is  a  little  different  from 
running  a  speaker  series  in  the  Audi- 
torium or  some  other  special  event 
that  students  might  normally  plan. 
The  commencement  is  operated  by  the 
Trustees  and  the  University  Adminis- 
tration to  serve  the  means  of  all  the 
graduates.  In  even  the  morning  session, 
theryare  many  students  who  are  not 
even  part  of  the  basic  college  graduat- 
ing senior  class,  but  who  are  part  of 
the  audience.  Therefore,  it  has  always 
been  something  of  a  problem  to  say 
who  really  represents  the  audience.  It 
is  clear  we  have  to  choose  a  speaker 
that  will  be  satisfying  to  all  the  parents 
of  students  and  of  all  the  students. 


Young 

cont.  from  pg.  23 

Lowery  of  S.C.L.C.,  Vernon  Jordan  of 
the  Urban  League  and  Benjamin 
Hooks  of  N.A.A.C.P.  condemned 
Israel  for  having  economic  and  mili- 
tary ties  to  South  Africa  as  well  as 
issuances  of  statements  in  support  of 
Rev.  Lowery's  meeting  with  the  P.L.O. 

However,  two  problems  have  arisen 
from  the  Andrew  Young  resignation, 
that  this  reporter  feels  will  afflict  and 
affect  Black  Americans  in  their  quest 
and  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
America.  The  first  problem  facing 
Black  Americans,  regards  the  role  of 
Blacks  being  appointed  to  decision 
making  positions  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  policy.  It  may  be 
asked  of  blacks  in  policy  and  decision- 
making positions  if  they  can  remain 
"unbowed"  and  uncompromised, 
whether  they  work  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Governor  of  a 
state  or  a  big  city  Mayor.  There  needs 
to  be  a  strong  allegiance  of  the  black 
populace  to  these  black  policy  makers, 
to  insure  that  they  will  have  a  free 
hand  to  act.  Whenever  a  black, 
whether  he  be  of  Andrew  Young's 
stature,  or  Haskell  Ward,  a  Deputy 
Mayor  and  even  Bruce  Wright  of  New 
York,  a  Judge,  is  stymied  in  their 
roles,  there  must  be  an  outpouring  of 


political  support  and  a  manifestation 
of  public  outrage. 

The  second  problem  or  crisis  that 
has  evolved  from  the  "Young  Affair" 
is  the  belief  that  Black  Americans  are 
devoid  of  the  intelligence,  sophistica- 
tion and  articulation  of  foreign  policy 
affairs.  When  the  last  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  called  for  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  he  was 
labeled  a  Communist  despite  the  fact 
that  some  years  later  America  had  to 
pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

Eleven  years  later,  the  press  and 
Jewish  American  lobby  has  again  in- 
sulted the  intelligence  of  Black 
Americans  by  inferring  that  they  stick 
to  domestic  affairs  and  keep  out  of 
problems  concerning  tlie  Mid-East  con- 
flict and  the  triangular  relationship 
between  Soutli  Africa,  Israel  and  tiie 
United  States. 

Again,  just  time  will  bear  the  pro- 
phecies of  Dr.  King  to  be  true,  it  will 
be  so  with  the  prophecies  of  Andrew 
Young,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Lowery,  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Benjamin  Hooks  regard- 
ing the  self-determination  and  liberties 
of  the  Palestinians  and  South  African 
blacks. 


Willie  Sanders 
cont.  from  pg.  29 

We  must  demand  of  the  media  a  fair 
representation  of  the  case.  Thousands 
of  dollars  must  be  raised  to  cover  the 
legal  expenses  and  the  educational  and 
organizing  work  of  the  Willie  Sanders 
Defense  Committee.  Many  events  to 
discuss  the  case  will  be  held  in  the 
coming  weeks.  Join  us  in  demanding 
Willie  Sanders'  release. 

For  more'  information,  call 
445-2996  or  445-5640  or  write  to: 

The  Willie  Sanders  Defense  Committee, 
P.O.Box  175,  Roxbury,  Mass.  02119. 

Printed  at  the  request  of 
The  Willie  Sanders  Defense  Committee 
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Co-op 

cont.  from  pg.  21 

plishments  (resume).  Furthermore,  the 
accomplishments  may  uhimately  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  your  being  hired 
within  a  company  after  graduation  due 
to  a  coop  experience. 

Coop  will  probably  be  instituted  in 
at  least  25%  of  all  major  private 
institutions  over  the  next  ten  years. 
Current  educational  trends  indicate 
this  to  be  a  very  realistic  picture  of 
future  education  within  this  country. 
Presidents  of  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions are  starting  to  realize  that 
students  who  receive  this  type  of 
education  are  employed  much  sooner 
after  graduation  than  compared  to 
students  from  major  four  year  institu- 
tions with  no  work  experience. 

Employers  are  looking  for  students 
who  can  handle  their  academic  load  as 
well  as  on  the  job  training.  If  you  can 
do  both  well,  you  are  almost  halfway 
there.  Employers  are  also  looking  for 
people  who  know  how  to  separate 
'business  from  pleasure'. 

Cooperative  Education  is  a  good 
program.  The  more  one  uses  it,  more 
benefits  are  likely  to  come  from  parti- 
cipating in  such  a  program.  For  some 
students,  the  benefits  will  bring  forth 
employment  after  college  in  that  field. 
For  others,  the  benefits  wUl  be  that 
tuition  bills  and  living  expenses  can  be 
met  while  working  towards  graduation 
which  also  can  be  a  form  of  temporary 
relief. 

It  is  also  fitting  to  say,  that  Coop 
has  its  problems  but,  the  benefits 
outweigh  the  deficits  when  the  student 
and  the  coordinator  make  sure  that 
the  best  cooperative  experience  is 
achieved  wherever  possible.  True,  this 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  but,  that  is 
what  it  takes  to  have  a  good  'Coopera- 
tive Educational  Experience'  at  North- 
eastern University. 


Feasibility  of  Black 
Nationalism  Footnotes 
cont.  from  pg.  34 
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truth  love 
trust 
faith 
devotion 

With  these  five  words, 
the  world  would  be  a 
much  better  place  to  live. 

No  one  knows  the  meaning 
of  these  words  anymore. 

Learn  them  and  practice 
them,  or  you  won't  know 
happiness. 

Think  about  it, 
when  were  you  last 
truly  happy? 

Delores  Greenlee 


Say  Brother 
cont.  from  pg.  22 

for  Afro-American  Artists,  John 
O'Bryant,  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee.  State  Representa- 
tive Melvin  King  who  was  recently 
defeated  in  Boston's  mayoral  primary. 

The  future  direction  of  Say  Brother 
is  an  uncertain  one.  All  concentration 
has  been  focused  on  this  season 
because  the  show  is  beginning  its 
second  decade.  Assistant  Producer 
Beth  Deare  would  like  to  envision  a 
unified  third  world  for  the  future.  She 
says  this  because,  "oppressed  people 
have  similar  needs  and  very  unique 
cultural  characteristics  that  need  to  be 
expressed." 

Those  needs  should  be  expressed, 
and  if  left  up  to  Say  Brother,  they 
probably  will  be  expressed.  Say 
Brother  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
expressing  those  issues  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  hopefully  the  second  decade 
will  be  as  fruitful  as  the  first. 
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LAW  SCHOOL,  BARRISTER  LOUNGE,  765  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  2  PM  -  5  PM. 


CAREER  EXPO  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 
PRESENTS: 

THE  GENESIS  BRASS  QUINTET 

fa  local  group  that  provides  Baroque  through  Contemporary  Music) 


'CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  MINORITIES" 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1979 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
ELL  CENTER  BALLROOM 
4-6  P.M. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  African-American  Institute  at  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 
or  at  the  door. 

$40  for  Sponsorship 
$10  Patronage 
$2  Students,  with  N.U.  ID  $1 .50 


All  proceeds  will  go  to  the  CEPC  scholarship  drive. 

A  scholarship  will  be  given  to  two  students  attending  a  Massachusetts  college 
or  university  at  the  annual  CAREER  EXPO  in  February. 


NOW  THERE'S  A  NEW  PRINTING 
COMPANY  IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON: 


asmara  printing  company 

Right  off  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science  Church 
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ACROSS 

William  Atwood  and  John  Freenly  were  Black  

entrepreneurs.  (1890) 

Eugene  and  Daniel  Warburg  were   before  the 

Civil  War  in  New  Orleans. 

Founder  of  the  Baltimore  Afro-American  newspaper  was 

John  Henry   (1892). 

Primus  and  Lew  were  two  other  Blacks 

who  fought  at  Lowell  during  the  Boston  Massacre. 
First  Black  woman  admitted  to  the  Penn.  Bar  in  1898, 
  Alexander. 

The  March  on  Washington  led  by  Dr.  M.L.  King  took 

place   28,  1963  (abbrev.  month). 

During  the  1840's,  the  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth  in  Pa.  was  Charles  L.  


In  1962,  elected  state  Treasurer  of  Conn.,  Gerald  A. 


.  Christophe. 
 Bank 


King  of  Northern  Haiti  in  1806  

Maggie  L.  Walker,  President  of  the  St. 
and  Trust  Co.  (1867-1934). 

The  Carrollton  Massacre  of  Mar.  17,  1886  took  place  in 

 (abbrev.  state). 

#4  slave  revolt  took  place  in  (  cite  state). 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  on  April  7,  1915,  a  singer 
who  performed  in  all  the  key  Harlem  nightclubs  during 

the  1930's  was  the  famed  (initials). 

Composer  of  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginie"  was  James 
A  

In  1 862,  John  was  the  first  Black  to  serve  in 

the  Dept.  of  Interior. 

Author  of  the  novel  entitled.  The  l\/larrow  of  Tradition 
is  (last  name). 

In  1971,  the  Congressional  Black  was  formed. 

Slave  name  of  Sojourner  Truth  was  (first 

name). 

'First  Lady  of  Roxbury'  was  Melanie 

Morehouse  College,  formerly  

opened  February  4,  1867. 

Author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  Tfie  Colored  Inventor, 
Henry  

John  W.  Jones,  William  Still,  and  James  Poindexter  were 
chief  station  masters  of  the  Railroad. 


Institute, 


10. 
12. 
14. 
16. 

18. 

20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

30. 
32. 

34. 
36. 
38. 

40. 


Miguel  Kapranzine,  Anton  Wilhelm  Amo,  Robert  R. 

Brown,  and  Jacobus  Capitein  were  noted 

Black  philosophers. 

On  Jan.  8-10,  181 1  Deslandes  led  a  slave 

revolt  that  was  suppressed  by  U.S.  Troops. 

Born  in  St.  Marc,  Haiti,  John  Baptiste  Point  

was  the  first  settler  of  Chicago. 

From  1846-1848,  Walt  Whitman  served  as  editor  of  the 
 Eagle. 

In  1958,  appointed  minister  to  Rumania  and  in  1961 

appointed  Ambassador  to  Norway  R.  Wharton 

(first  name). 

Oct.  1  6,  1 968,  Olympic  sprinters.  Tommy  and 

John  Carlos  accepted  their  medals  with  bowed  heads  and 

arms  extended  in  the  Black  Power  salute. 

First  Black  after  radif  ication  of  the  1 5th  Amendment  to 

vote  T  (last  name)  in  1870. 

L.  Hansberry  wrote  her  second  and  final  Broadway  play 

entitled,  "The  In  Sidney  Bruestein's  Window." 

The  People's  March  from  Memphis  to 

Washington,  D.C.  was  led  by  Rev.  Abe  nathy  (1968). 
Traveling  African  minstrels  served  as  oral  historians  in 
reciting  family  lineages.  Such  a  minstrel  would  be  referred 
to  in  name  as  a  

 in  his  escape  from  slavery  fled  to  Boston  in 


1854  to  be  returned  because  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
Act  (initials). 

In  1512,  Peter   traveled  with  Ponce  de  Leon  in 

searching  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Jan.  9,  1866,  University  opened  its  doors  in 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Slave  name  of  Oloudah  Equiano  was  G  (last 

name). 

The  lead  actors  of  Porgy  and  Bess  (1943)  were  Anne 
Brown  and  Duncan. 

#25  autobiographical  book  is  entitled.  Lady  Sings  the 


was  written  by 


The  novel  entitled,  

Margaret  Walker  on  the  life  of  the  author's  great  grand- 
mother. 

Composer  of  the  song,  "Mood  Indigo"   

(initials). 

Joseph  Mitchel,  David  Nelson,  G.  Robinson,  Elwood 
McKenny,  Richard  Banks,  James  Baily,  and  Harry  J. 

 are  several  Black  Massachusetts  judges  (last 

name). 

Wesley  Brown,  first  graduate  of  Annapolis  

Academy  (1949). 

Lt.  Governor  of  Mississippi  during  the  Reconstruction 
Period  was  (initials). 

Malcolm  X  was  assassinated  Feb.  21 ,  1965  while  speak- 
ing at  a  rally  of  followers  at  the  Audubon  Ballroom  in 
 (abbrev.  state). 

Soul  City  located  in  Warren  County,  (abbrev. 

state). 

Review  your  history  and  win  the  prize. 
The  winner  of  the  crossword  puzzle  will 
receive  a  $20  NU  book  voucher  towards 
purchase  of  textbooks,  and  materials 
sponsored  by  the  ONYX  and  the 
African-American  Institute  Library. 

Drawing  will  take  place  Dec.  14,  1979. 
Submit  entries  to:  Alleavious  Hill, 
African-American  Institute  Library, 
40  Leon  Street. 
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